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Excellent Year is 
Forecast For 1937 


Rubber Executives Agree that 1936 Was Best Year Since 1929 
and Predict Continued Increased Production for Coming Year 


N EVERY SIDE there is proof that the past 

year of 1936 was the best enjoyed by the rub- 

ber manufacturing industry since 1929. Such 
proof is evident in the financial statements already re 
leased, practically everyone of which show earned 
profits where losses existed before and increased prot- 
its where profits were heretofore reported. 

There are other definite indications: the employment 
index is up sharply; wages are higher; figures com- 
piled by the Rubber Manufacturers Association reveal 
that the value of manufactured rubber products in the 
first nine months of 1936 were considerably higher than 
that in the comparable period of the previous year; 
monthly domestic consumption reached new highs dur- 
ing the past year; Government statistics show that ex- 
ports increased in both value and quantity; etc. 

While official statements from many rubber com- 
panies are currently lacking due to pending annual re- 
ports soon to be released, especially from smaller manu- 
facturers, there is a general atmosphere of optimism in 
forecasting conditions for 1937. The smaller plants 
are continuing production at near-capacity in many 
instances. The outlook is generally reported especially 
good for the remainder of the Winter months and well 
up into the early Spring months. 

Tire talk in Akron includes promises of wage and 
salary increases, price advances and further de- 
centralization of the industry, but management is either 
silent or non-committal, However, it is known from 
reliable sources that the wage and salary problem is 


receiving the serious consideration of rubber manage 
ment. The unspoken opinion of Akron civic leaders 
is to the effect that profit statements will add to labor 
unrest and that wage and salary adjustments are in- 
evitable. 

Reports from smaller factories that manufacture 
novelties and accessories show 1936 to have been the 
best year in many years, with manufacturers looking 
for even better volume and profit during the year of 
1937. Except for labor unrest and further danger of 
decentralization, the rubber industry in the Akron area 
is the most promising for 1937 in many years. 

From various sources THE RUBBER AGE has gathered 
together statements made by several leading rubber 
executives with regard to probable conditions in the in- 
dustry during the coming year. These are presented 
herewith : 


Further Improvement in 1937 
By James D. Tew 


President, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(in a genera! statement) 


HE rubber industry, reflecting an upward trend in 
American business during 1936 through its close 
relationship to the automotive industry and the use of 
rubber in many widely diversified fields, enjoyed the 
best year it has seen since 1929. Further improvement 
during 1937 and continued pioneering in development 
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JAMES D. TEW 
of new uses for rubber will, I hope, add materially to 
gains recorded during the past 12 months 
The rubber industry in 1936 established the best 


record since 1929 for both sales and profits Chis was 
| 


due primarily to three factors : improvements in general 


business conditions, elimination of price wars within 
the industry, and increased production of motor cars 
and trucks. For 1936, tire sales as a whole reached ap 


proximately 52,000,000 units, as compared with 49, 
000,000 units in 1935. For 1937 we estimate that this 


h approximately 54,000,000 units 


total may re | 


lhe estimated consumption in 1937 is predicated 
primarily on the increase in motor car production. We 
do not estimate that the number of tires sold for re 
placement will be appreciably greater than in 1936; as 


y 
~ 


a matter of tact, many automobiles go through their 


first ownership with the original set of tires This is 
due to the marked mileage increase built into tires to 
day wenty years ago a tire that lasted 3,500 to 5,000 
miles was outstanding—today, the user is greatly dis 


appointed if he does not obtain several times that mile 
aye 

We estimate the total consumption of crude rubber in 
the United States for 1936 at 573,000 tons, compared 
with 491,000 tons for 1935 l'rom all indications the 
consumption in the United States in 1937 will appre 
ciably exceed the 1936 consumption. 

The rubber industry during 1936 enjoved a relative 
This was 


one of the main factors contributing to the satisfactory 


ly stable price situation, with no price wars 
results enjoyed by most companies in the industry. 
Improved business conditions resulted in not only a 
substantial increase in the number of employees during 
1936, but a greater number of hours for each em 
ploye: The average hourly wage of rubber workers 
is the highest paid in any industry in the world today. 
Goodrich employs approximately 15,000 hourly work 
ers, of which nearly 40% have a record of employment 


of 10 years; and over 12% in excess of 20 vears 


An increasingly important factor in future business 
improvement, as it relates to the rubber industry, is the 
increased prosperity of the farmer and his ability to 
There are at the 
5 mill tractors and i 
25 million tractors and im- 
pleme nts on the farms of America. and each vear more 


purchase implements using rubber 
present time approximately 
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and more of these are being made more efficient by the 
application of rubber tires. 

\s yet we have only scratched the surface of the 
possibilities the rubber industry holds for the discovery 
and sale of new products. Leaders in the industry look 
to the future, not only in the hope that it will bring in- 
creased business, but in the assurance that it will bring 
added opportunities for service to all industries and 
the public. 


Prospects Reasonably Bright 


By Paul W. Litchfield 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


yeneral statement 

N 1936 we have seen the forces of recovery take 
| more tangible form, gradually lifting the nation 
back to healthier, happier conditions. Much of our 
recovery to date has been in consumer or light goods 
markets, but even now there are strong indications of 
substantial gains in the heavy industries. Tremendous 
shortages exist in our capital equipment and this lends 
support to the belief that further recovery is ahead of 
us. 

The picture is not without such clouds as labor dis- 
turbances, war-like rumblings from abroad and heavy 
domestic tax burdens, Conceivably any of these can 
halt or retard our rate of recovery, but in the meantime, 
\merica seems to be swinging ahead. 

Probably outranking in profound significance the 
current signs of business recovery are the steps we 
took in 1936 and the further course we will pursue in 
1937 toward social and political change. Particularly 
[ have in mind the social security act which became 
operative on the first of the year. 

Here we have a great nation, highly developed along 
industrial lines, endeavoring to meet some of the prob- 
lems our industrial age has thrust upon us; problems 
of great losses through involuntary unemployment and 
problems of meeting the wants of old age 
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I hope we will regard the act as it now stands as an 
outline of procedure that needs to be painstakingly per- 
fected in the light of our experience with the actual 
operation of such measures. Certainly it is not likely 
to prove perfect in its present form, but with the sin- 
cere co-operation of employers, workers and the gov- 
ernment, progress toward perfection should come rath- 
er rapidly. 

So far as the rubber business is concerned, 1936 
brought improvement and the prospects are reasonably 
bright for 1937. Many new uses are being found for 
rubber products and the increasing use of rubber tires 
on all manner of mobile farm equipment is opening up 
new markets of vast importance. 


A Successful Year Ahead 


Harvey S. Firestone, Sr. 
Chairman of the Board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


rm 7 ~te ~ry ; rhe j ~ 
in a stotement to stockholders) 


SHE outstanding accomplishment in the industry 
‘| during the past year was the stability of tire 
prices, For the first time in recent years, price schedules 
were well maintained and the industry was free from 

This was a material factor in 
Firestone sales for 1936 showed 


destructive price wars. 
our increased profits. 
an increase ot 14% on a comparable basis with the 
previous year 

Many new products and developments contributed to 
the year’s business. 
division has continued to expand and many new uses 


Our mechanical rubber goods 


for rubber and rubber-to-metal parts have been de 
veloped. Automobiles, trucks, buses, tractors and rail 
roads are using rubber-to-metal parts in increasing 
quantities for insulation, shock prevention, quietness 
and long life. Since the early days of 1936 we have 
added 650 new articles in this division to keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing demand for rubber products in 
all lines of industry. 

We have continued to develop our plantations in 
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F. A. SEIBERLING 


Liberia, where we planted an additional 9,000 acres 
last year, bringing our total planted area to 64,000 
During the coming year we will obtain rubber 
from more than 16,000 acres of mature trees. Our rub- 
ber preparation factories, warehouses and operating 
facilities are being expanded to take care of additional 
production as new areas come into maturity. 

During the past year Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service stores have shown a substantial increase in sales 
and profits. We have opened new stores and have en- 
larged our facilities in other stores to handle better the 
needs of car owners. In addition to tires, batteries, 
brake lining, spark plugs, petroleum products and car 
services, our stores sell a complete line of auto sup- 
plies and accessories, including radios and car heat- 
ers. Many of our stores act as distributors to reduce 
our distribution costs and to give quicker service to 
dealers and oil stations on our complete line of prod- 
ucts. 

With Firestone’s modern and efficient manufactur- 
ing plants, with a line of quality products, and with 
our enthusiastic and loyal organization, Firestone looks 
forward to a successful year in 1937, 


acres. 


Brightest Outlook in Years 


By F. A. Seiberling 
President, Seiberling Rubber Co. 
(in a statement to stockholders) 


Gross sales of the Seiberling Rubber Company dur- 
ing the period ended October 31, 1936, were $8,545,128, 
and the net sales showed a gain of 19.9% over the pre- 
ceding year. Our record has been made in the face 
of keen competitive sales conditions and increasing raw 
material and manufacturing costs inadequately reflected 
in selling prices. 

General business conditions of our country, while 
continuing to show improvement, are still too unsettled 
to make possible any reasonably accurate forecast for 
1937. It may be said of the rubber industry, however, 
that considerable progress has been made during the 
past year toward the elimination of destructive policies 
and unsound practices and that as a result more favor- 





— 
able conditions in the industry are in prospect for the 
coming yeat 

Seiberling production, sales and profits at the present 
time are running considerably ahead of a vear ago and 
the outlook for the company is the brightest that has 
existed at anv time since 1929 


Trend to Better Things 
By W. O'Neil 


© Bish 


Vi I 1 ¢ \ ‘ bu ny bette1 goods This S true ol 
A practically all commodities on the market today 


significant developments of 1936 


in the business world and it will be increasingly true in 
193, 

lop-quality merchandise of every kind is coming 
into its own after a long period in which price alone 
appeared to be king In motor-cars, in clothing, 1n 
homes, tn tires in ta n all of the present day neces 


sities of living, the trend to bette 


+} 


things 1s the most 


1e new year dawns 


sutstanding deve lopn ent 
Chere is a firmer undertone in the cost of all raw 


materials. Increas nsumption of crude rubber, to 


th the British-Dutch export restrictions, have 


’ | T \\ 
gether \ 


} 


combined to bring about steadily-increasing prices of 


rubber lessening of present British-Dutch regula 
tions may be necessat 


in cruce rubber pri cs 


to prevent too rapid an mcrease 
Many of the present tax laws tend to favor the buy 
er of top qual tv merchandise some taxes are just as 
heavy on the cheaper, poorly-built tires as they are on 
because tires carry a 


] | , | | 4 
well-built, high-qua res 


manufacturers’ excise tax based on the weight of the 


tire alone 


Conditions tn the 1 ver industry should be good for 
at least the next three or four vears, It is by no means 
a declining industry \lore material and much larget 
units are going through America’s rubber factories 
than ever befor \s the new vear opens, every indica 
tion points to a continuance of the improved conditions 
that exist today throughout our industry 


\n excellent treatise on the financial outlook for 


\nnua 
11 


of the New York Times, published on January 


Financial Review numbet 
th, in 
vas made that the forward move 
ment of industrial activity would continue into the 
Che revi r | 1 hi { | 
coming yeat ne viewer Das lms conviction on the 
momentum of the past season's 
sumption, general prices and on the rapid increase in 


volume of freight transportation 


rise in production, con 


r grounds fot 
the belief that 1936 gains would be continued in the 


Spec in 


new vear were outlined as follows: 
] Vhe great 


peared at times to be equaled if not outstripped by ac 


increase of production, which has ap 


tual consumptior Federal Reserve’s monthly ‘ad 
justed production index” has lately reached the high 
1929. Monthly steel output has made 
Cotton spinning and mill pur 
chases have reached the highest mark of a considerably 


est since October 


the same comparison 


longer period. Railway loadings and railway revenue 
are the best since 1930 

2. Revival of confidence, Discovery that the drastic 
and prolonged retrenchment of hard times has ac 


cumulated urgent and nation-wide requirements for re 
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plenishment and reconstruction, Railway earnings are 
for the first time making possible purchase of ma 
terial on the scale of normal years. Complaint of 
“housing shortage” had become widespread at the year 


end; even in 1935, building contracts awarded were less 


than one-third the average of 1924-30, inclusiv \sa 
consequence of all this, commodity prices have ad 
vanced 

3. Rapid increase of employment. The Labor De 


\utumn index of 
and payrolls were the highest of any month since the 
This must greatly increase the com 


munity'’s purchasing power; it promises solution of the 


partment’s “factory employment” 
pring ot 1930 


unemployment problem 


Additional Reasons for Optimism 


+. The Stock Exchange’s emphatic prophecy. Mat 
ket “averages” advanced 31% points in eleven months 
oO! 1936, a rise Ol nearly 28%. The Rese rve Board 


estimates that, since April, 1935, net 
outside world in American securities has 
000,000. Increased or extra company dividends were 
so large, last Autumn, that in November total dividend 
payments footed up $883,000,000, a high monthly 
record, exceeding the previous record (November, 
1930) by nearly $300,000,000. Rise in wheat prac- 
tically to the 1929 level and reduction to normal pro 
portions of the “‘world carry-over.” 

5. Easy money, Unprecedently high American sut 
plus bank reserves. World gold production 35% above 
1933, surpassing all records, and more than $1,000,000, 
000 imported in 1936 into this country from abroad. 


investment by the 
been $640, 








Owners of Noble’s “Latex in Industry” 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost to all purchasers of the book. 
Address requests to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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Improvements in 






Rubber Insulating Compounds 


By Samuel J. Rosch 


Manager, Insulated Products Development, 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company 


NE of the most important criteria of the value 
of any insulation is its resistance to any and 

, all influences that may impair its stability. 
Stability of a rubber insulation may be obtained by the 
judicious use of certain ingredients in the rubber 
compounding process, by the use of suitable protective 
coverings, or by the proper combination of both of 
these features. 

The past eight years have seen a real attempt to 
recognize the important factor of stability in rubber 
insulations. To accomplish this, it was necessary to 
effect improvements in different directions in order 
to achieve various results. However, in effecting these 
improvements, it was also necessary to make use of 
ingredients whose use in electrical insulation had never 
been tried. 

The results obtained with some of these materials, 
gave indications of the possibilities of using other 
hitherto untried materials with the result, that rubber 
insulating compounds have made very rapid and start- 
ling progress in the direction of stability, chemically, 
electrically and physically. In this discussion, it 
might not be amiss to review, briefly, the cause which 
led to the very rapid strides referred to in the past 
five to eight years. 


\STM—Type A: 

In 1916, the ASTM issued a specification for a 30% 
rubber insulating compound, then designated as 
\STM D-27-16T. This grade of insulation as dis 
tinguished by its physical, chemical and _ electrical 
characteristics, represented the best thoughts of that 
particular period, both from the manufacturing and 
consumer interests. This compound ultimately became 
the national standard for a high grade 30% insulation, 
later to be known as ASTM Type A. 

This compound was recognized for all service up to 
and including 11,000 volts. In making these recom 
mendations, the specification paid no regard to the 
size of the conductor or the nature of the service, 

e., whether operating with the neutral grounded or 
ungrounded; whether furnished with a braid or lead 
sheathing; whether buried directly in the soil; sus- 
pended in the air; installed in an underground duct 
or in an interior conduit, under water, or under con 
ditions subject to corrosive or deteriorating influences. 

In spite of the fact that this specification represented 
the very best efforts and experience available at the 
time, nevertheless, the results of performance in ser- 
vice were varying in nature. For example, an ASTM 
Type A compound made by manufacturer A, would 

[his article is taken from a paper on “‘What is New in Rubber I: 
sulated Cable Design” presented by the author at the annual convention 


the American Transit Association, at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, September 21-24, 193¢ 


give very excellent results whereas, that manufac 
tured by Bb, would render very poor service and yet, 
both makes of insulation rigidly met all of the pre 
scribed physical, chemical and electrical requirements 
and very often by a very wide margin. 

Apparently, the criteria set up for this specification 
were not capable of weeding out the durable com 
pounds from those which had but a few years of 
efficient life. It is important to note, that during this 
entire period, and even for many years after, that 
chemical analysis was considered the most crucial test 
of all in determining rubber quality. 


Accelerators and Anti-Oxidants in Tires 


Very little progress was made during the next few 
vears, due to the fact that the ingredients available 
to the rubber compounder at that time, were practi 
cally the same in number and character as had been 
used during the past fifteen or twenty years. This 
deficiency of ingredients was especially noticeable in 
the feld of accelerators whose function it is to either 
hasten the vulcanization of a rubber compound, lower 
the temperature at which such vulcanization takes 
place, or to broaden the range of time at which opti- 
mum cure takes place. The accelerators available at 
that time were of the inorganic type. 

\bout 1921, the rubber tire industry was passing 
through a period of renaissance, in that they adopted 
the widespread use of organic accelerators and other 
vulcanizing agents in their products. The resulting 
products seemed to have acquired considerable flexi 
bility, life combined with toughness and ability to 
withstand higher temperatures in service, without 
undue loss of these essential properties. 

In spite of this improvement, it was, nevertheless, 
found that some of the automotive products still suf- 
fered a definite deterioration due to exposure to air 
and natural aging. This particular form of deteriora- 
tion is known as oxidation. In the meantime, the 
chemical industry, spurred on by its successes in de- 
veloping the newer types of organic accelerators, at- 
tacked the problem of oxidation and developed a 
series of ingredients known as inhibitors, later termed 
anti-oxidants. The function of these latter ingredients 
was to prevent or retard the oxidation or deteriora- 
tion of the physical properties of a particular rubber 
compound. The anti-oxidant produces its beneficial 
action either as a catalyst or due to its affinity for 
oxygen. 

In 1925, the tire industry definitely began to in 
corporate anti-oxidants as a necessary procedure in 
the process of tire making. Later on, it became nec- 
essary to devise some means or yard stick for pre- 
















































determining, in a relatively short period of time, the 
ingredients upon the improve 


rubber 


effect of these newe1 


ments in natural aging of vulcanized tires. 


These tests ultimately devi ed, were known as the 
Geer Oven and Oxygen Bomb tests. The conditions 
under which these tests are made will be discussed 
under aging tests. It seemed that substantial correla 


tion could be obtained between several years of na 
tural shelf aging and the performance data obtained 
on similar materials aged for a few hours or days in 
the Oxygen Bomb and Geer Oven, respectively 


Accelerators and Anti-Oxidants in Insulation 


The use of these new ingredients was attended by 

' 1 1 1 aS 2 hal , ; 
such phenomenal increase in the life and durability ot 
rubber tires and shoes, that was only natural that 
some thought be given to mecorporating these same 
ingredients in rubber compounds used for insulating 
purposes was found, however, that only a few 
of these new accelerators could be suitably used with 
rubber insulating compounds without detracting from 
their insulating value but those which were chosen 
did give definite indi ns of prolonging the physical 


( ulations, materially 


life of the rubber in 


\STM lype AQ 


Rapid progress in the use of these newer ingredi 
ents in rubber insulating compounds was considerably 
hampered, due to the chemical analysis requirements 
of the ASTM specification for Type A compounds in 
that the color of the various extracts could not be 
darker than a given shade, a characteristic not pos 


sessed by the newer ingredients. In 1936, however, the 
newer types of 


ASTM recognized the validity of the 

rubber insulating compounds by adding to their D-27 
compound known as AO (anti- 
of the AO compound by the 
stick of 


specification, a ie 


1 


oxidant ) Che recepti 
industry was very rapid and a new | 
quality on rubber introduced to the 


vard 


nsulation Was 


cable industry for the first ume, by requiring that AO 
compounds should not exceed a given maximum de 
preciation in both the Geer Oven and Oxygen Bomb 
tests, respectively, after 96 hours 
AST M—PERFORMAN( yp! 

In 1932, a new insulating compound was added in 
which the chemical analysis was dropped as a criterion 
of quality and in its place there was added a require 


ment calling for a maximum moisture absorption as 


in the S.1.C. (Specific Inductive 
sample of insulated wire im 


shown by a change 


Capacity) of a 15 


mersed in distilled wat ifter 1, 7 and 14 days, re 
spectively. In view of the fact that this insulating 
compound had no chemical requirements, but de 
pended entirely upon its performance tests as a cri 


terion of quality, this particular compound was known 


as ASTM ' 
ASTM specification [D-353 
Soon other compounds were produced having great 


mpound, and was made to 


’ , 
Performance ci 


tance to the effects of oxidation in both the 


er Tesis 
Bomb tests with chemical 


Geer Oven and Oxygen 


analysis as a minor consideration or completely elim 
gradually 


inated Thus, performance requirements 
became one of the most important yard sticks, other 
electrical properties, for determining the 


than the 
l as the durability of electrical in 


suitability as wel 
sulating compounds 


FURTHER TRENDS IN ASTM SPECIFICATIONS: 


Committee D-11 of ASTM, which concerns itself 


with the subject of rubber compounds, recognizing 
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the trend of the times, made the following changes 
in the 1934 and subsequent revisions of the standards 
for rubber insulating compounds: 
(a) ASTM Type A was divorced from Specifica- 
tion 1)-27 and became D-293-34T, 
») ASTM Type AO became the basic 30% com- 
pound and is now known as D-27-35T. 
(c) ASTM Performance type compound was left 
unchanged and now becomes D-353-35T. 
Errect oF TREND Upon OTHER SPECIFICATIONS: 
These trends have become reflected in other im- 
portant industry specifications, as follows: 
(1) The ASA has definitely 
type of compound as a national standard. 
Board changed its 
designation 


recognized the AO 
(2) The Federal Specification 
specification No. 587 to a new 
known as HH-I-531, dropping the voltage 
range from 11,000 to 5,000 volts and adding 
performance requirements, similar to those 
stipulated in ASTM specifications 
(3) This same specification also made a definite 
distinction between rubber insulations for gen- 
eral purposes and those to be used strictly in 
wet locations. 
The lederal Specification Board has re cently 
replaced Spec. HH-I-531 with a new general 


purpose rubber specification of a Super-Aging 


at 


aging tests 


require- 


accelerated 
analysis 
indispensable by 


Grade, where severe 
have replaced the chemical 
ment previously considered 
the Government chemists. 

The U. S. Navy in their latest specifications 
for cables intended for shipboard use, specifi 
li. have incorporated accelerated 
their various rubber 


ws 


cation 15-C 
aging requirements for 
compounds, 
(6) The U. S. Coast Guard in 
cable specifications have done likewise. 
(7) U.S. Submarine Mine Depot specifications for 
submarine cable, No. 48-3E, has followed suit. 
(8) The lederal Specification Board in their re- 
cent revision of specification JC-10la covering 
Code insulation have eliminated the 
chemical analysis requirements, claiming that 
over 8,000 such tests have proven meaningless 
as far as determining cable quality was con- 
cerned and have substituted for this require- 
a suitable aging test for Code erade ot 


their submarine 


grade 


ment, 
insulation. 


(9) The National Board of Fire Underwriters have 
recently issued to the industry, an announcement 
of their intentions to drop the chemical analysis 
requirement from their present specification of 
Code wire and substitute in its place suitable 
aging tests similar to those adopted by the 
Federal Specification Board, for the same type 
of compound. This change is made after 25 
years of experience by them with chemical an- 
alysis of rubber compounds. 

(10) The National Electrical Manufacturers As- 


sociation (N.E.M.A.) has adopted a_perfor- 
mance compound without chemical analysis as 
one of their high grade building wire and cable 
insulations. 

(11) Power Committee No. 3 of the American Tran- 
sit Association has just completed favorable 
consideration of the latest revision of ASTM 
AO and Performance Types of rubber com- 
pound, by adapting them in suitable form to 
the requirements of the Association. 
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Factors Affecting High Voltage Rubber 


In the earlier part of our discussion, we have made 
note of the fact that some of the specifications for 
30% insulations, have lowered the voltage range from 
11,000 to 5,000 volts. This was due to the fact that 
many of these insulations had been recommended for 
high voltage service with no other considerations be- 
hind them than the fact that they had a high rubber 
content, high tensile strength and high insulation re- 
sistance. Whereas these rubber compounds were sat- 
isfactory for services up to 5,000 volts, troubles due 
to corona began to manifest themselves on these com- 
pounds, when used on services above 5,000 volts. 

It was soon felt that the electrical phenomena oc- 
curring at higher voltages could not be taken care of 
by such items as megohms, chemical analysis, high 
voltage strength, tensile strength or rubber content. 
A new set of criteria had to be developed for deter- 
mining the suitability of rubber insulating compounds 
at the higher voltages. Both the I.P.C.E.A. (In- 
sulated Power Cable Engineers Association) and the 
ASTM have committees which are actively engaged 
at the present time in formulating such tests for high 
voltage compounds as ozone resistance, severer di- 
electric strength tests, accelerated voltage tests and 
other tests necessary for this type of insulation. 
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The recognition of the foregoing, plus the fact that 
certain sizes of conductors were too small for satis- 
factory operation at a given voltage, due to the pos- 
sibility of internal corona cutting of the rubber in- 
sulation, are steps in the right direction and will un- 
doubtedly be the means of considerable decrease in 
rubber insulation failures at higher voltages. 


Moisture Resistance of Rubber Compounds 


A very important observation to be noted is that 
a universal recognition is now being accorded the fact 
that rubber insulating compounds are not moisture 
proof, but rather moisture resistant and that the de- 
grees of moisture resistance may vary considerably 
for different rubber compounds. 

Another important point is the recognition of the 
fact that as far as moisture resistance of a rubber in- 
sulating compound is concerned, this can best be de- 
termined, not by a physical observation of the weight 
of moisture absorbed after a given length of time of 
exposure to water, but rather by the change in its 
electrical properties, a criterion much more suitable 
for judging the moisture resistance of such insulation 
than that determined by physical means. 


(To be continued) 





Modified Rubbers in Road Tars 


N EARLIER investigations carried out by the 
I Technic al Research and Development of New 

ses Committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
, was determined that vulcanized rubber formed 
stable dispersions with all types of tars while unvul- 
canized rubber was compatible only with low tempera- 
ture and vertical retort tars. Experiments to deter- 
mine the effect of modified rubbers in road tars have 
also been concluded recently and are reported by 
Messrs. D. D. Pratt and R. Handley in the R.G.A. 
Bulletin for September, 1936. 

Two grades of Tornesit (chlorinated rubber), 
representing the lowest and highest viscosities obtain- 
able, were used in the experiments. Both forms, 
which dissolved readily, increased the viscosity of high- 
temperature tars and resulted in novel rubber-tar 
products possessing considerable elasticity. This lat- 
ter effect was produced by the addition of 5% of 
chlorinated rubber in a thin road tar. Harder 
rubber products were produced by increasing the 
proportion of Tornesit, a tough elastic material result- 
ing from the addition of 20% in the tar. 

Blending of chlorinated rubber with high-tempera- 
ture tars was carried out by heating an intimate mix- 
ture of the two components at 80° to 100° C. for 
two hours with constant stirring. Tornesit of the 
highest viscosity (200 seconds) yielded a stronger and 
more elastic product. It was found that the tar oils 
became increasingly paraffinoid when chlorinated rub- 
ber was blended with vertical retort or low-tempera- 
ture tars to such an extent that the stability of the 
final rubber-tar product decreased considerably. The 
combination of vertical retort tar and chlorinated rub- 
ber resulted in a slightly better prétuct than that com- 
posed of low-temperature tar and chlorinated rubber. 

In experiments to produce binding agents composed 
of modified rubber, tar and other ingredients, the 
stone filler was added to the tar product in the ratio 
of 4 to 1, and the mixture heated and stirred at 80° 


to 90° C. With all grades of granite, ranging from 
chippings to dust of <40 mesh I.M.M., the binding 
power was good, and the cooled masses could not 
sasily be disintegrated. When slight pressure was ap- 
plied to the mix while hot, dense, well-bound blocks 
were obtained which retained the resilient features of 
the binder, particularly in the blocks containing granite 
dust. 

The experiments also disclosed that rubber hydro- 
chloride behaves similarly to chlorinated rubber in 
combination with tars, being readily soluble in high 
aromatic tars and yielding homogeneous, stable 
products slightly less elastic than those produced 
from chlorinated rubber and tar mixtures. The rub- 
ber hydrochloride-tar products, however, were found 
to have greater adhesive powers. 

Nitrite crumb rubber was blended with tars under 
conditions. strictly comparable to those involved in 
the chlorinated rubber-tar mixtures, the results in- 
dicating that while this modified rubber was more 
compatible with high-temperature tars than normal 
rubber, the resulting materials were inferior in stabil- 
ity to the chlorinated rubber and tar products. 

In addition to the experiments on modified rubbers 
in road tars, the co-authors give the results of tests 
conducted on chlorinating rubber by the action of 
gaseous chlorine on either rubber in solution or solid 
rubber. Employing liquid chlorine at —40° C., they 
report that rubber is readily chlorinated at this low 
temperature in 10 minutes to a product containing 
approximately 60% of chlorine. The effect of the 
liquid halogen at this temperature is to convert the 
rubber first into a plastic jelly-like mass and, when 
sufficient time is allowed, to dissolve the rubber. On 
removing chlorine, the chlorinated rubber is obtained 
as a colorless, vesiculated product. According to the 
report, this chlorination method has been successfully 
applied to vulcanized rubber, nitrite crumb, nitrosite 
rubber and rubbone. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


NEW ORLEANS 
as a Manufacturing Center 


City Invites Manufacturers Citing Advantages of 
Location and Near-by Sources of Raw Materials 


fe [H business giving every indication of con 
tinued improvement, and with the prospect 
of continued decentralization of the rubber 


ndustry away from Akron, recognition of the special 


facilities suitable to rubber manufacturing and mer 
chandising problet s ottered by various metropolitan 
and suburban cities and towns is inevitable. One city 
which claims to have apparent advantages over many 
thers is historic New Orleans according to the local 
Association of Commerce 

The position of Loutsiana’s chief center, one of the 
country’s great ports, permits the importation of crude 
rubber and eliminates all interior freight rates, for 
one thing. Sulfur irbon black, pine tar and cotton 
fabric are all produced in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, while the variety of the transportation systems 


operating out of Ne (Orleans offer advantages in 


prompt and economical distribution to many parts of 


the country 


Economic conditions in industry have resulted in 
many geograph | changes tor many years. ne ot 
the noteworthy examples is the movement of the 
textile industry fron s original New England strong 
hold to the cotton producing states of the South. 
New Orleans’ location within 200 miles of the most 
productive long staple market in the United States 


offers an additional advantage to manutacturers, 


it is pointed out 


Sulfur and carbon <, two essential raw materials 
for the rubber manufacturing industry, are especially 
produced in quantity Louisiana. The largest na 
tural gas field in the world is within 300 miles of New 


UPPER LEFT: Showing direct 
transfer of foreign merchandise 
from ocean carrier to inland 
barge 





UPPER RIGHT: Steel transit 
sheds showing a wide diversity 
of products handled at New 
Orleans 


LOWER LEFT: Receiving shed 
of public cotton warehouse with 
a capacity of 400,000 bales 


LOWER RIGHT: Navigation 
canal connecting Lake Pont- 
chartrain with the Mississippi 
River 


Orleans and the accumulated total production of sul- 
fur in the state passed the ten million ton mark in 
1935. It is interesting to note that in this year sulfur 
production approximated the average annual output 
for the entire 26 years of recorded production 

\t the present time a large sulfur deposit is 
worked within 50 miles of New Orleans. It appears 
logical, therefore, that the location of a rubber tactory 
in the vicinity of the Southern city would result in 
a saving of certain raw material costs, including sul- 


1 
} 
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fur and carbon black, states the Association of Com- 
merce. 

\s a great port and a leading industrial city, New 
Orleans, naturally enough, has broad foreign and 
domestic markets for the distribution of its manu 
factured products. Trunk line railroads, aggregating 
over 40,000 miles, operate from the city. Frequent 
and regular coast-wide steamship service is offered to 
the Atlantic, to the Pacific and to ports on the Gulf. 
There are nearly seventy steamship lines operating 
out of the city to Europe, Central America, Mexico, 


the West Indies, South America and to other parts 
of the world 
Several barge lines offer adequate service connect 


ing the city with communities on the Mississippi, Mis- 
sourt, Ohio and Warrior Rivers. An inland waterway, 
nine feet deep, is now in operation between New 
Orleans and Houston, Texas, as part of the projected 
canal extending westward to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and eastward to the Atlantic Coast. [:xcellent motor 
ht operating on good highways, con 
28) 


service, 


(Continued on page 
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The Role of Rubber 
in Manufacturing Movie Props 


Both Sheet Rubber and Latex Make Possible Fantastic Effects 
in the “Make Believe” World of the Motion Picture Industry 


By J. Edward Tulfft 


Los Angeles Correspondent 


HE use of rubber in the moving picture indus 

try is increasing rapidly, and with novel new 

applications made possible through the intro- 
duction of latex there seems no end to its value in 
props, make-up, and stage paraphernalia. The Rub- 
bercraft Corporation of California, Ltd., Los Angeles 
manufacturers of rubber appliances of all kinds, has 
probably worked more closely with the moving pic 
ture industry during its development than any other 
manufacturer in the country and has contributed mate- 
rially to a vast number of major moving pictures made 
in recent years. Rubber props are not used to deceive 
the public but generally for the sake of safety, par 
ticularly in mob and riot scenes. 

In meeting the requirements of the picture industry 
it is necessary to keep a large supply of stock items on 
hand as well as to co-operate with experts connected 
with the studios in planring and fashioning new props 
\mong stock items that Rubbercraft always has on 
hand are rubber rifles, pistols, fish of various kinds, 
sponge rubber hand grenades, spears (five different 
types), roast chickens, squabs, ducks, etc., hand-cuffs 
and other “yegg’’ and G-men paraphernalia, as well 


as the various utensils used in the kitchen, notably 
knives, forks, and spoons. There is a frequent de 
mand for most of these items in the regular run of 
“theatre stuff.’ 

It is interesting to note that in the filming of the 
now-famous picture “Trader Horn,” Rubbercraft 
shipped 500 rubber spears to Africa. In various pic- 
tures rubber hand-cuffs have come in handy for it is 
then possible for a handcuffed man to bring both his 
fists down on a man’s head in a realistic fashion and 
squeeze a bulb of red liquid at the opportune time giv 
ing the effect of drawing blood. 

Molded items are in keen demand for most major 
pictures and until recently constituted practically the 
whole of the output for props. Quick and efficient 
service in preparing molded items for moving picture 
productions is essential. For example, in a recent pic- 
ture where 25 guns were needed the call came at noon. 
The plaster patterns were ready by the next morning, 
representatives of the company working with studio 
specialists ; by three o’clock in the afternoon the alumi- 
num molds were ready; and by evening the molded 
guns were completed and delivered. 

Inasmuch as the moving picture industry is so im- 
portant in the Los Angeles area local rubber manu- 
facturers are able to get perfect cooperation trom 


firms making aluminum molds and other accessories 
when speed is required, as it usually is. 

No effort is too great and no detail too far fetched 
when it comes to securing a perfect reproduction of 
an animal or reptile. For example, in filming the pic- 
ture “Murder in the Zoo” it was necessary to have a 
life-like rubber alligator. Here is some of the work 
that was involved: 

A live alligator in his dormant state was taken from 
the alligator farm to the studio. <A plaster cast was 


made over his entire front portions. This cast was 
divided into ten sections. From these ten sections (or 
patterns) aluminum molds were made. A core was 
made centering the interior space. The ten sections 


were provided with lugs and pressure on the rubber 
compound was accomplished by tightening the lugs by 
means of bolts, this action enabling the molds to be 
used as presses. The exteriors of the twelve alligators 
so fashioned were colored by hand by artists and 





With the exception of the large center figure and the mask 
to its left all of these movie props are of latex composition. 
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mounted on small trucks that operated beneath the 
water, giving life-like action 

Thirty boa constrictors were made for another pic 
ture. A real boa was taken from a zoo and laid on 
the grass where he was accurately measured by a 
Rubbercraft salesman, and who ever knew a salesman 
job to perform Actually 
salesman in this stunt. 


to have a more delicate 
there was a near accident to the 
\ boa, it seems, is gentle when his head is covered 
le material. The caretaker by 


with the propel tex 
the wrong material. In 


mistake covered his head with 


the midst of the measuring Of 


eration the boa became 
too active for comfort to the humans concerned 
However, no accident occurred. He was then photo 
graphed The rubber model was made with a roll 
of sheet rubber wound with tap Coloring was done 
by hand The mouth was fashioned so that it opened 
and closed, and the serpent was mounted on an in- 
visible little truck that ran on a zigzag track giving 
a true serpent motion Thirty such boa constrictors, 
which in the picture uuld not be distinguished from 
live boas, were made by Rubbercraft They were 


turned out in fast time 
The Country Doctor,” a picture featuring the 


(Quintuplets, called for the manufacture of rubber 
babies Rubber manufacturers, you see, stop at 
nothing! Exact specifications were secured from Dr 
Dato Duplicates were made in clay, approved by 
the doctor. From the clay plaster patterns were made, 
then aluminum molds and the babies finally turned out 
exact birth size in sponge rubber. They were tinted 
to represent the natural color of babies by studio 


artists 

And speaking of sponge ru ’ 
in Los Angeles when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer cleaned 
out the City of Los Angeles This happened during 
the filming of “Mutiny on the Bounty.” The wooden 
the vessel were too noisy for this talky-wise 
Buys rs were dispatched to all rubber sources 


bber, there was a sad day 


decks ot 
world 
in the city and sponge 
it could be found The decks were covered and the 
job of filming went ahead on schedule 

Sponge rubber bumpers on automobiles, sponge rub 


ber jackets for noisy motors, and various other similar 


rubber was bought wherever 


items are part of the day’s work 


Until recently sponge rubber, sheet rubber and 
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Rubber serpents and lizards are two items used by the studios to 
create realism for the movie-goer and safety for the cast 


molded items had to be depended upon for most rub- 
ber props, etc., but recently latex has played an in- 
creasingly important role. The studio geniuses doing 
this sort of work are not always keen to tell their 
secrets but there is nothing too difficult for them to 
tackle in brave spirit. 

Two good examples of the use of latex were seen 
in “Alice in Wonderland” and in “Babes in Toyland.” 
Where formerly papier maché, glue, and other mate- 
rials were used for fashioning faces results are now 
obtained with latex. First a perfect impression of an 
actor’s real face is made and into the mold thus made 
latex is sprayed, making a very thin rubber mask iden- 
tical with the actor’s face. The bogey face that the 
actor is to wear then is made with this perfect fitting 
inner shaping so that expressions of the real face are 
readily transferred to the false face. This accounts 
for the expressions on bogey faces in “Alice in Won- 
derland.” This type of miusk-making is a compara- 
tively new art. 

Rubber feet have been built by different methods, 
but Rubbercraft, in the picture “Babes in Toyland,” 
used large aluminum molds giving the shape of feet 
desired and fitted these over a pair of tennis shoes. 
These molds were also built in sections with lugs join- 


The galaxy of armaments seen at the left 
are all made of rubber and are carried as 
stock items by several manufacturers to 
meet with the often unexpected de- 
mands of the studios. These implements, 
all of them made by the Rubbercraft Cor- 
poration, include spears, spear-heads, pis- 
tols, knives, machetes, hand grenades, etc. 
The gangster type of picture created a 
keen demand for many of these rubber 


props. 
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ing sections so that pressure could be secured by tight- 
ening the lugs. The sponge rubber left the tennis shoe 
form for the feet but took the outer form of the mold. 

In “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” a girl could 
not possibly have wandered barefoot through the 
places where one actress was required to wander. It 
was necessary therefore for her to have her feet cov- 
ered with rubber but they had to photograph like nat- 
ural feet. This was accomplished with latex (slightly 
compounded) in some such manner as the bogey feet 
mentioned above. 

in the “Poor Little Rich Girl,” featuring Shirley 
Temple, the dolls were made of rubber. Exact models 
were made from photographs of girls so that the pro- 
portions were true to nature. Naturally, when the 
dolls began to dance (as called for in the script) the 
rubber dolls were removed and real girls, photo- 
graphed in miniature, were substituted, but few could 
tell the difference. 

Finishing work in every case is done by artists in 
the studios, and incidentally there are men in Holly- 
wood with the most specialized of specialties in the 
use of rubber. For example, in a recent picture where 
it was desired to introduce pre-historic animals a speci- 
alist on making such items as rubber fins, scales, etc.., 
got in his work. Lizards of ordinary size were rigged 
out with these ancient appendages and early-day arma- 
ment features and turned loose in a miniature forest. 
The man who made those appendages is a specialist 
in that line and it is doubtful that any one else in the 
city could have done the job SO perfecily. When 
the small, miniature trees the 


photographed among 
improved and rubberized lizards looked like actual 
monsters. 

Naturally, the pneumatic feature is also extensively 
used in the manufacture of rubber props. One of the 
first times it was ever used was in the “Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” the late Lon Chaney getting his mar- 
velous back curvature from Rubbercraft. 

A clever use of the pneumatic feature is to be used 
in a picture now being made. Pretty girls tossed into 
the water will be in no particular danger of drowning 
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Rubber fish, pistols and eating implements are types of props 
for which there is continual call from the picture studios. 


as rubber tubes will be fitted over their shoulders, the 
tubes containing capsules of carbon dioxide. Squeez- 
ing these capsules at the proper moment releases the 
gas into the tubes providing sufficient buoyancy to 
keep the girls from going under. 

The introduction of latex into the prop making in- 
dustry is probably the biggest advance made in recent 
months. It seems that there is no end to its uses in 
its liquid form, the fact that it can be sprayed, etc., 
gives it ample manufacturing flexibility. There are 
new uses made with it every day. 





Marbonized Rubber Adhesives 


ROVIDING a permanent bond over a wide range 
of temperature fluctuations and said to provide 
a stronger and more lasting bond than most other 
adhesives, a complete line of Marbonized Rubber 
\dhesives has been developed by the Marbon Corpor- 
ation, 469 East Ohio Street, Chicago. In addition, 
these adhesives provide a compensating factor for 
unequal expansion and contraction of adhered sur- 
faces, according to the manufacturer, and will adhere 
any surface to any other surface including rubber to 
glass, metal, flooring, fabric and tile; glass to wood, 
metal and glass; paper to paper and burlap; metal to 
brick: tile to Hooring ; Cre. 
four types of Marbon Adhesives have been intro- 
duced: No. 2100 is black and tacky, offering a bond 
for general adhesion problems, the bond remaining 
permanently tacky for months after application; No. 
2200 is similar in appearance and is capable of form 
ing a bond of high tensile strength once the adhesive 
has set, maximum strength being obtained in 1 to 3 
days; No. 2300 is a clear, moisture-proof, cold-setting 
adhesive for general industrial and household use as 
well as for application where resistance to the chem- 
ical action of acids, alkalis and salts is required; No. 


2400 is also clear and moisture-proof and is a perma- 
nently tacky adhesive having wide application in the 
production of transparent adhesive tapes, masking 
tapes, etc., in addition to possible application as a 
laminating adhesive for cellulose acetates, such as 
Cellophane, Protectoid, Kodapak and Pliofilm. Both 
Nos. 2300 and 2400 have high dielectric strength, 
good insulating properties and are resistant to ozone 
and ultra violet light, according to Marbon. 

The new adhesives may be spread with a spatula in 
their heavy form. They may be diluted with high flash 
naphtha, gasoline, toluene or xylene for brushing, 
spraying or application from a roll. They should be 
applied to the more rigid of the two surfaces to be 
adhered, one coat being sufficient. Articles to be ad- 
hered should be either air or oven dried until the 
adhesive surfaces become very tacky, this condition 
generally depending on the solvents used for dilution. 
A short drying oven or hot air blast will dry the 
adhesive sufficiently in five minutes or less and articles 
may be adhered after air drying for 15 to 20 minutes. 
The manufacturer points out that if surfaces are not 
smooth or are faces of rigid articles, a press may be 
used to obtain uniform adhesion to all parts. 








Plymouth’s Rubber Mountings 


LJ" until the introduction of the 1937 automobile 
models practically all cars using rubber mount 


n in connection with either chassis o1 engine utilized 
the yscuit” type of uunting. The recent automobile 
show, however, revealed the fact that a new type of 





Spool-shaped rubber mountings support Plymouth bodies. 


mounting had been adopted, pioneered by the Plym 
outh Division of the Chrysler Corporation. This new 
type of mounting (illustrated herewith) eliminates 
metal-to-metal contact, reduces car vibration and also 
reduces the possibility of road noise 

Welded and bolted to Plymouth’s rigid X-frame, 
both vertically and horizontally, are steel supports, 
similar to outriggers. These supports enclose spool 
shaped rubber mountings to which both frame and 
safety steel body are bolted Body bolts are tightened 
against steel spacers which limit movement and pro 
vide strength, Instead of squeezing down the rubber 
under the pressure of the body bolts (pressure which 
eventually destroys the effectiveness of the rubber) 
the new mountings support only the weight of the 
body In this manner the body “floats” free of the 
frame and does not pick up “hammer blows” of the 


road 


Nevillite—New Hydrocarbon Resin 
NEW crystal-clear hydrocarbon 


resin has been developed by the Neville Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and has been intro 
duced under the trade name of Nevillite. Designed for 
coatings of maximum color retention, the new resin 1s 


thermoplastic 


said to be extremely) light stable, being of original 
water-white color and having good resistance to after 
yellowing influences. Tests have indicated that Nevil 
lite will yellow less than chinawood oil. 

Readily soluble in petroleum solvents of all boiling 
ranges, Nevillite remains in solution at extremely low 
temperatures and in all concentrations. It is also sol 
uble in aromatic solvents and most of the common 
industrial solvents. It dissolves in higher mineral oils. 
petrolatum and paraftin; is compatible with most 
natural and synthetic resins; blends with metastvrene 
and other colorless resins; and has the following char 
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acteristics (other than those already mentioned): 
permanent thermoplasticity, neutrality, transparency, 
non-saponifiability, tasteless and odorless, and is brit- 
tle solid at room temperatures. 

Due to its non-saponifable and non-acidic nature, 
Nevillite is expected to prove valuable for rubber 
compounding, particularly for white rubber goods of 
high quality requiring a neutral gum. It is also adapt 
able as a filler, softener and tack-producer in rubber 


produc ts 


Mountings Solve Vibration Problem 


N view of the trend towards heavier, higher speed 

machinery, many equipment builders have recog 
nized the necessity of incorporating into machine de 
sign provisions for minimizing the effects of vibration 
However, there are thousands of machines now in use 
for which no such provision has been made. The users 
seldom feel justified in going to the expense of having 
special mountings engineered to their needs, nor are 
they so equipped to handle this problem in their own 
shops 

[his situation was recently faced by the Indiana 
Ox Fibre Brush Company of Seymour, Indiana. Lo 
cated on the third floor of their plant is a double 
blower which has presented a serious vibration prob 
lem. This blower, weighing approximately 1000 
pounds, is driven with a belt between the two fans 
Power is supplied by a 15 h.p. motor at 1800 r.p.m., 
which makes for about 1500 fan revolutions per min 
ute over a driven pulley 10 inches in diameter at 7 
foot centers. The blower is mounted on a raised plat 
form and the vibration resulting was not only affecting 
the building structure immediately surrounding the 
machine but was also being transferred to the floor 
above to such an extent that considerable space was 
rendered useless. 

The problem was solved by mounting the blower 
on a series of rubber-to-metal mountings of the double 
shear type which permits attaching of machine base 
directly to top of insulator. The rubber mountings 





Circles denote double shear type rubber mountings. 


were of the standard Goodrich design. This type 
mounting will support a maximum load of 50 pounds 
per inch, Therefore, to support the 1000 lb. load eight 
insulators, each three inches in length, were installed 
at various points under the frame, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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MONG the scores of rubber manufacturing 
companies which have made history in the in- 
dustry only one has achieved the distinction of 

conducting business for 100 years without a single 
change of corporate name, viz: the Alfred Hale 
Rubber Company of North Quincy, Massachusetts. 
This organization, which originally manufactured only 
rubber diving equipment and today produces the well 
known line of Rajah rubber soles and canvas shoes, 
is currently celebrating its centennial. 

The Alfred Hale Rubber Company had its begin 
ning in 1837, in which year the founder and his wife 
turned the kitchen of their frame dwelling in Malden, 
Massachusetts, into a miniature factory, a common 
procedure at the time, and laboriously pressed sheets 
of rubber and cloth together with cement to form a 
triple, rubberized fabric, which was dried and cured 
by exposure on the roof of his dwelling, and later 
cut and sewn into diving suits. 

Although Alfred Hale was a born manufacturer, he 
was a poor merchandiser. Fortunately, he had a 
brother, George, with a merchandising mind. The two 
soon got together and organized the Hale company, 
one doing the manufacturing, the other the selling. 
This combination soon produced sufficient business 
volume for the young concern to build in 1841 a small, 
wooden factory in South Boston on what is now Coy 
ington Street. There the company remained for three 
generations. 

By this time, Charles Goodyear’s discoveries had 
become known and rubber could be treated as some 
thing solid and substantial. Consequently the market 
grew. Steadfastly, Alfred Hale continued to make his 
diving “dresses.” They were the rock upon which the 
company was founded and they were to remain the 
rock for many years. But, Alfred agreed, if George 
wished, he had no objection to making other things 
related to rubber and thus, while there is no evidence 
that the Hale company ever really originated any 
great development in rubber goods, it is reasonably 
certain that the company at one time or another, was 
the first to manufacture in the United States and to 
popularize some 60% of the articles now made out of 
rubber. 


Early Hale Rubber Products 


It is impossible to list all these various articles for 
it would be a lengthy undertaking, but a few should 
be mentioned. There is Bay State Cement, for ex 
ample. Originally made by Alfred Hale for cementing 
rubber, it proved to have a host of uses in many trades 
as well as about the home and farm. In 1875 Hale 
patented a rubber-covered baseball, the first to be 
made in the world. These were simply rubber balls 
stuffed with various elastic materials as feathers and 
string, nine and a quarter inches in diameter and 
weighing five and a quarter ounces. They were “the 
best in use”, so the company’s advertising announced, 





ale Celebrates Centennial 


Starting with the Manufacture of Rubber Diving Suits in 1837 Hale 
Company Has Pioneered in the Production of Various Rubber Products 






and probably the business would have grown had not 
the game itself developed in such a way that a rubber 
covered ball was replaced by the leather article of 
the present. 

In the same year, 1875, the Hale company also an 
nounced that they were making a complete line of rub- 
ber-covered footballs, in diameters of “5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 
10 inches’’—also “‘the best in use.” These footballs 
were, of course, not the oval pig-skin of the present, 
but a round ball something iike the basket-ball of to 
day in shape. 


History Revealed in Advertising 


Alfred Hale did not believe in advertising. George 
did and when, in 1842, he finally prevailed upon Al 
fred to countenance the opening of a retail rubber 
goods store in Boston, George began advertising con- 
sistently, if cautiously. This retail store, which con- 
tinued in existence until about 1890, was variously 
located—first at 67 Water Street, then at 36 Brom- 
field Street and finally at 23 School Street. 

The first advertisement appeared in the Boston City 
Directory for 1850-1851. It reads, in part: “India 
Rubber—36 Bromfield Street—under the Church 
machine banding, steam packing, water hose, rubber 
garments, rubber horse covers, rubber wagon covers, 
rubber air beds, rubber air cushions, rubber life pre- 
servers—L[Every Variety and Description of Air Tight 
and Water Proof Garments.” 

By 1875, George was more ambitious and purchased 
a whole page of the Directory, illustrating his adver- 
tisement with a smudged wood cut of a diver clad in a 
Hale suit with a Hale pump and equipment. The 
articles offered for sale were as follows: “rubber 
clothing, horse covers, wagon covers, sheetings, foot 
balls, cement, soling, cloth, packing, hose, tubing, 
springs, boots, shoes, gaiters, etc.” Given special prom- 
inence was this item “Rubber Jewelry in great variety, 
plain and gold trimmed.” And, crowded down in agate 
tvpe at the bottom of the page was this, “And gloves 
and mittens, balls, toys, combs, elastic bands, air 
cushions, syringes, etc.” 

Undoubtedly, the Hale company did not manufac- 
ture all the materials and small wares offered for 
sale. For example, the hose was definitely not made 
by the company but sold by it as an agent. So, too, 
the rubber jewelry—bits of hard rubber carved into 
various forms such as_ necklaces, bracelets, pins, 
brooches and the like, as amber and the various 
plastics are today. But the rubber garments, the balls, 
the sheetings and the wagon and horse covers as well 
as the rubber cement were definitely Hale products 
and probably others were too—for George is known 
to have always had his eyes open for new rubber 
products which he could persuade Alfred to make. 

About 1860, David Hale, son of Alfred, entered the 
business and gradually took over complete charge, as 
father and uncle shoved the load onto his shoulders. 
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David Hale apparently did not take a great interest 
in the business. The retail shop was shortly closed and 
gradually the factory in South Boston grew less and 
vever, the Hale name was well-known 


by this time and the company continued t 


less active H 


make its 


diving equipment, its cement and a few other things. 

On November 1, 1900, the Hale family, David and 
his two sisters, finally sold the business. It was taken 
over by Walter | kdward I. Bragg and 
Winslow Blanchard. They turned the old company 
into a corporation which, under the Massachusetts’ 


laws. authorized them to carry on the business 


lohnson. 


of manufacturing, buying and selling and generally 


4 
dealing 


n all manner of rubber goods, crude rubber 


and other materials used in the manufacture of said 
goods, of acquiring letters patent and trade marks 
pertaining to or useful in carrying on the business...” 


In this new organization, Idward FI. Bragg, an ex 
was dominant. How 


ever, the Hale company was not his major interest; 


perienced rubber manufacture 


his chief concern was the perfection of rubber ma 


chinery and manutacturing equipment. In this he was 


e time left for developing 


] oa ] 
i 


so successful that he had litt 


the Hale company. Thus, during the following 16 


years, the company cont nued on its momentum, but 


not expanding at all 
Cutler Secured Control in 1916 
The present organization of the Hale company 


came into being in 


1916 when the entire corporation 
was purcha ed by David A. Cutler. one of the nation’s 


most widely known rubber chemists and modern de 


velopment pioneers. Taking hold at the very time when 
the boom ot War o1 lers Vas Hooding the veins of 
American industry with gold, Mr. Cutler almost over 


night transformed the aged factory into a hive of 
industry. In fa almost immediately, it was apparent 
that the old South Bo 

quate and accordingly, th 


m factory was utterly inade 
company moved to its 
pres nt quarters at the end of spruce street, in North 
(duinecy 

‘a Armistice 
did not mean the closing down of the Hale plant. A 


Unlike many manufacturing firms, the 


process of spreading rubber over fabrics had been 
perfected and this kept the plant busy. Because the 
resses was too small to provide 
Hale, in June, 
old specialty to the United 
. better equipped 
to handle it. Thus the Hale company needed a new 


demand for divin 
a solid basis for the company’s plant, 
1921, sole 


States | 


11 ‘ ‘ 


x<ubber Company Wwhicn Was 


staple 
(ne day. Mr. Cutler was in the office of Coes and 
Young, lrederick Young 


picked up an odd sport shoe and called Mr. Cutler’s 


rchants 


Boston sho mi 


attention to it, saying that it had just been given to 


Walcott. son of former Governor Wal 


ack from london. 


1 


him by Roget 


cott, who had recently rrought it 
It was an ordinary leather golf shoe with a sole and 
heel of crepe rubber. ‘““Why don’t you make something 
like this?” asked Mr. Young. “I'll bring one in to 
morrow!” replied Mr. Cutler. He did. And that was 
the beginning of the crepe rubber sole in America 


lrade-marked Rajah’, th crepe sole became over 
night one of the most astonishing fads the country has 
seen and remains a steady attractive business, forming 
the present back-log of the Hale company’s produc 
tion 

In no time at all, the company had more orders than 
it could fill. Agents besieged the Hale plant, begging 
for soles and the order books at one time held 600,000 


goles on order for delivery “as soon as possible.” 
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Lacking machinery to cope with the demand, Mr. 
Cutler enlisted the aid of high school girls, setting 
them down at long tables everywhere in the factory, 
even in his own office, giving them scissors with which 
to cut out the soles by hand until equipment could be 
installed. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Cutler put into production 
another sport-type sole, called the “‘Halesole’. This 
was an improvement over the black type of sole, 
largely used for work shoes in place of leather. Be- 
cause this black sole had the disadvantage of making 
black marks on floors, it was found objectionable for 
use in sportswear. Accordingly, Mr. Cutler originated 
another type of sole, similar in wearing quality and 
other features save that it was light colored and did 
not mark floors. 

New developments in the “Rajah” sole are being 
made but it is not the only new development which 
occupies the attention of the Cutler family. While one 
son, A. Cushing Cutler, is busy with the Hale plant, 
the other, David Roy Cutler, is developing one of the 
most significant of the new rubber manufacturing 
the Kaysam method. 

1937 finds the hundred year old Alfred Hale Rub 
ber Company, the oldest of its kind in America, not 
heavy with its years but entering its second century 
alive and vigorous. The old diving “dresses” have been 
replaced by the “Rajah” soles and heels. The many 
minor and evanescent products, which were featured 
between 1840 and 1878, have been dropped altogether. 

To the Yankee spirit and tradition has been added 
the new spirit of modern scientific research and de 
velopment. The twentieth century has been grafted 
onto the nineteenth successfully. Few American man 
ufacturing companies reach their hundreth anni- 
versary; none have done so with more favorable 
promises for the future than this old New England 

he Alfred Hale Rubber Company 


pre cesses 


organization—t 


New Orleans—Manufacturing Center 
(Continued from page 222) 

nects New Orleans to all points in the surrounding 
territory 

Central and South America are believed to be the 
fastest growing countries in the world today. In re- 
cent years, the natural resources of these countries 
have been developed, their population and thei wealth 
have increased and their standard of living has risen. 
It is believed that these countries offer a fertile field 
for trade and commerce and the geographical posi 
tion of New Orleans makes it the closest port to 
most of this vast, rapidly improving territory 

\s ninety-five per cent of the population of New 
Orleans are native born, that city has an adequate 
supply of efficient labor, made up principally of native 
born descendants of Central and Western [European 
Taces 

Public officials of the state are friendly to new in 
dustry, having had passed this year a tax exemption 
measure. One of the first acts of the new governor, 
Richard W. Leche, was to announce that his admini 
stration would give all the assistance that it can to 
any individual or group desiring to come into Louisi 
ana to establish an industry or manufacturing plant 
or to conduct a business of any kind. In a similar 
tone, Robert S. Maestri, new mayor of New Orleans, 
made a public statement to the effect that he would 
do “everything possible to assist all who desire to 
make investment in New Orleans.” 
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New Equipment 





Farrel Hydraulic Belt Press 


EKVERAL new features have been incorporated in 

the design of a new 3-platen hydraulic belt press 
recently introduced by the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, Connecticut. These features are 
said to insure accuracy and permanence of alignment 
as well as improving operating efficiency and reducing 
maintenance expense. One of the new features is in 
the construction of the follower plate and the method 
of guiding it in a fixed path at the same time per- 
mitting elongation. This plate is made of Meehanite 
in a single casting and is annealed to remove casting 
strains. To prevent endwise movement, the follower 
plate is held only in the middle by guides on two cen- 
tral tie rods on each side, thus giving it free expan- 
sion both ways from the center. Sidewise movement 
is prevented by other guides on the four tie rods next 
to the ends. 

Adjoining crossheads on the new press, both top 
and bottom, are held securely in place by tie bolts 
connecting the adjoining crossheads. An improvement 
in the hydraulic belt clamp is said to prevent unequal 
stresses which frequently caused breakage on ordinary 
types of clamp brackets bolted rigidly to the follower 
plate. The clamp is now mounted on trunnions at 
tached to the plate and additional support is provided 
by guide brackets attached to the top crosshead. The 
belt pull is thus divided and equalized between the 
two points of support. The pivotal mounting also pre- 
vents excessive stresses in the clamp support if the 
follower plate drops unevenly or jerkily when the 
press is opened. 

The new Farrel hydraulic belt press has been de- 
signed to conform to the production requirements of 
the modern rubber factory. It has three rolled steel 
plates, 35 inches wide by 31 feet long, drilled for 
steam circulation in several separate sections to insure 


uniform heating of the entire surface. Gasket type 
plugs provide a leakless closure, while the ends of the 
plates are both air and water cooled to provide a 
gradual temperature decrease from the curing area 
to the ends. The top and bottom crossheads are of 
cast steel and the cylinders are cast integral with the 


bottom cross members. 


The new Farrel-Birmingham hydraulic 
belt press, seen at the right, was es- 
pecially designed to conform with pro- 
duction requirements of modern rubber 
factories. 
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Allpax Gasket Cutter 


HE Allpax Gasket Cutter has recently been de- 

veloped by The Allpax Company, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., and is said to cut gaskets quickly from such 
materials as rubber, duck, canvas, cork, felt, card- 
board, compressed asbestos, etc. Simple to operate, 
according to its manufacturer, the new tool cuts gas- 
gets from 1 inch in diameter to 36 inches, with any 
width of flange and with clean cut edges. It will oper- 
ate in thicknesses up to 5/8ths of an inch. Cutting is 


i 7 
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accomplished by double-edge blades, two of which are 
mounted in holders attached to thumb screws which 
operate in a slot so center distances may be accurate- 
ly gauged. A center point can be inserted at one end 
for cutting circles from 1 to 12 inches in diameter. 
Ixtension arms make it possible to reach the 36 inch 
diameter size. The gasket cutter is furnished in a kit 
with six double-edge blades and an 18x 18 inch var- 
nished panel wood cutting board. 


National Pump Accumulator 
pees iNED for either 750 or 1,200 pounds oper- 


ating pressure, the National Rubber Machinery 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has introduced a laboratory- 
type pump and adjustable accumulator. It is espe- 
cially intended for small platen installations or for 
laboratory hydrostatic testing. There are two units, 
the smaller of which is equipped with 14 weights, each 
weight being equal to 50 pounds pressure per square 
inch, while the second, or larger, unit has 19 weights, 
each of which is equal to 60 pounds pressure per 
square inch. The units are equipped with a 34-inch 
control valve. They are said to be quiet in operation 
and may be equipped with a receiving tank for re- 
ceiving the outlet water from the press or testing 
cylinders, a conservation feature, according to the 


manufacturer. 





































































Book Reviews 





Evaluating Carbon Black for the Rubber Industry in the 


Huber Laboratory. Co d and published by J. M 

Huber, Inc., New ¥ City. 44 py 

Present i Rubber Laborato Standard 
P edure, P ‘ é Analytical Tests and Produ 
ing Carbon Blacl t ittractively printed and profusely 
llustrated b k " ven published to promote 1 stand 
irdizatior f test { f yjectives and procedure, rather 
t il i iad ] 1 ( incance f the results or 
the trik wy t il t va u tests, act ding to 
ts forew . inder the tour parts of the 

} ( Cc! | ect preparatl oT rubber stock 

( ! i rubbe stock, al iSO! flex 

teal ( ta ebound last ty ind d spersion 
te latile i ne extraction rit ! sture 
ind i ick luction ~ carbon black 1s 
t d ( | tel ire Since the technic il con 

1 of carb ick ict s guided largely by such 
ests a linn { k, it should prove be a valu 
ible ! h r technologist ibrary 

& 


The Performance of Unionism in Heavy Industry. [by 


Allen W. Ruck laboration with N. W. Pickering 

Published b Farrel-Birmu im, Ir Ansonia, Conn 

Published as the 19th in the series of booklet-editorials 
by the co-autl rs ind representing a sequel to ‘Does 
ly nism Reall Benefit American Labor’ this edition 
pomts out that llective bargaining in tmportant heavy 
industries failed to increase either employment opportunity 
vr labor purchasing power during the prosperous period 
ending in 1929 Subsequent events leads the authors to the 
opinion that the end results d not confirm the claims 
iade for unionization ind that “there is ample ground 
for labor as a whole to thoroughly distrust unionism.” 

. 


Sharing Profits with Employees. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 


Although industrial executives share no common ground 
as to what constitutes profit sharing, there is a current 
wave of interest among these executives in employee pront 
sharing programs according to the latest survey conducted 


by Metropolitan Lift The different types of profit shar 


ing plans are described in the survey, with their back 


grounds, purposes and theories discussed Several case 
histories are given The report states that “it is generally 
recognized that profit harin s not a panacea for indus 
trial ills; it rather a part of an industrial relations pro 
rat 


Steam Generating Equipment. Edge Moor Iron Works, 
Edge M« Delaware. 24 pp 
Chis catalog (No 102) covers all of the types ot water 


tube boilers anufactured by Edge Moor as well as 


such accessories as water walls, air preheaters, waste’ heat 
boilers, et« Mention is made of specific installations and 
method t hiring yp. il installations are also described 
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Current Trends in Industry. By P. W. Litchfield. Pub- 
lished by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 
12 pp 
\ reprint of an address given by Mr. Litchfield, presi- 

dent of Goodyear, before the New England Conference 

on November 20, 1936, this booklet presents the rubber 
executive's viewpoint with regard to current industrial 
rends including social security, decentralization, labor, etc 

He urges that both unemployment insurance and old-age 

vensions be included in the cost of production, just as 

nuch as wages, interest, depreciation and similar items 
. 


Uses of Rubber in Stable Management. By Alexander Hay 
Published by the Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., 19 





hurch St., London, E.C. 3, England. 16 pp 

Fifth in the series of bulletins being published by the 
R. G. A. on the growing use of rubber products in the 
field, tl 


rubber-capped blocks for stable flooring, horse collars 


rricultural 


s bulletin discusses the advar ages ot 


fitted with pneumatic tubes, saddles fitted with pneumatic 
padding, rubber horse shoes and pads, sponge rubber 
brushing boots and pneumatic tires for various wheel con 
veyances used in and around stables Che author is Agri 


cultural Liaison Officer for the Association 
7 


Tag Oil Testing Instruments for Petroleum Products. 
(Catalog No. 699D) ( J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park 


ind Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 24 pp 


Containing listings and descriptions, as well as technical 


information, on every oil-testing instrument of importance 
made by the company, including thermometers, hydrom 
ers, colorimeters, viscosimeters, flash and fire test ap 
paratus, distillation apparatus, etc., this catalog is of par 
ticular nterest to chemists working with petroleum 
products of any kind \ guide and index to the principal 
tests on petroleurm products are included 


Wet and Dry. The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass 


Chis bulletin discusses the instruments and application 
methods for humidity control in a wide range of industrial 
drying and processing operations \ review of modern 
humidity instrumentation includes descriptions of direct 
reading relative humidity recorders (air or electrically 
operated), wet and dry bulb recorders, and auxiliary 
equipment such as water boxes, valves, charts, et Sup- 
plementing this review of equipment ts a discussion of 
fundamental humidity control principles 


Safety. Published by the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicao, Ill. 52 pp 


This booklet contains a number of statements made by 
executive heads of several leading industrial organiza 
tions, all members of the National Safety Council 
statement briefly describing.accident prevention steps and 


ach 


their results in the respective factories concerned. In ad 
by P. A. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, and F. B 
Davis, Jt 


dition, a brief history of each company is given. Statements 


president of U. S. Rubber, appear in the booklet 


I 


A Handbook of White Pigments. Krebs Pigment and 
Color Corp., 1007 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 


Each of the many diversified brands of Krebs white pig 
ments is briefly described in this handbook, many of 
which, including Ponolith LR, Beckton White J and Beck- 
ton White M, are adaptable for use in rubber compound- 
ing. Specifications, special properties and principal uses 
of these pigments are given in a special table for ready 
reference. The handbook also includes a table of bulking 
values of Krebs white pigments as well as several conver- 


sion tables 
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Editorial Comment 


6 bens current status of 
the restriction scheme 


Price Control 
Is Essential 


bears great resemblance to 
that of the ill-fated Steven- 
son Plan, and seems to be 
facing the same pitfalls. Unless definite control is in 
stituted by the International Rubber Regulation Com 
mittee history may again repeat itself—from all ap- 
pearances. Last month, in these columns, the prediction 
was made that crude rubber prices would soon rise 
above the 19-cent mark, It has already touched 23 
cents, and may soon enter into new high ground. 

During the first two and one-half years of the 
Stevenson Plan, prices were kept fairly well in hand 
between 14 and 38 cents. In May, 1925, the tightening 
of available stocks, combined with one or two minor 
factors, resulted in a run-away market, crude rubber 
prices reaching 60 cents on May 11. The subsequent 
increase, with its devastating result, is now history. 

In like manner, crude rubber prices in the first two 
and one-half years of present rubber restriction have 
been maintained between 11 and 20 cents. Today’s 
rising market, too, is attributed in major part to the 
growing lack of available world’s stocks. It is highly 
problematical whether the recent increasing of per- 
missible exports to 75% of quota allotments during 
the first quarter of 1937 and 80% for the second 
quarter will provide sufficient additional available sup- 
ply to ward off rising prices to a point where they 
get beyond control of the Regulation Committee— 
especially if consumption continues to increase. 

Liberal release at frequent intervals of crude rubber 
shipments, higher than permissible exports, has been 
advanced as one method that the Regulation Com- 
mittee could adopt to maintain orderly prices. It has 
already been pointed out that rubber plantations can 
pay excellent dividends, after providing for all natural 
expenses, when the price is maintained between 16 
and 18 cents. This method, or one likely to produce 
similar possible results, should be adopted by the 
Regulation Committee quickly, before crude rubber 
prices get out of control and history repeats. 


ABOR controversies 
raging in the automo- 


Labor Power 
vs. Benefits 


tive industries have a spec- 
ial significance for business 

especially the rubber bus- 
iness—because they represent a struggle for power 
rather than a series of grievances. This struggle, ably 


explains Col. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has resulted in the discovery that 
two new controlling principles in the operation of 
mass production manufacturing must result in im 
portant changes in agreements between labor and 
management, i.e., the stoppage of complete factory 
manufacturing processes by “sit-down” strikes, and 
the stoppage of outside supplies by means of indus- 
trial unionization. While as yet the rubber industry 
has not been faced with the latter, it bears the dubious 
distinction of having “pioneered” the sit-down strike. 

The rubber strikes last vear, particularly Goodyear’s 
five-week fiasco, and the current automotive labor 
management disputes, lead to the belief that some new 
form of contract must be devised by which workers 
will covenant to carry through their parts of work 
agreements to which employers are also bound (so 
that sit-downs in one department would not result in 
cessation of work throughout a complete factory divis- 
ion) or that new forms of payment be arranged which 
will aid in solving the difficulties. 

Labor, itself, makes either of these steps problem- 
atical, since it seems more concerned with recognition, 
as in the current automotive show-down, than it does 
with increased wages and salaries. 


3 


UBBER manufacturers 
should acquaint them- 
selves immediately with the 
attempts of legislators in 
Nevada and Kentucky to 


Registration 
Legislation 


pass trade mark registration laws. Every so often 
these attempts are made, and the danger is consistent 
that once any single state passes such legislation, other 
states will follow suit. The Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers Association is leading an admirable 
attack against legislation of this kind, alleging that 
they serve no practical purpose but represent a new 
means “by which to grab some more revenue.” 

The bills, which would make it essential for every 
manufacturer to register his trade marks with states 
having a registration law, are particularly dangerous 
in that they encourage the “deception and defrauding 
of citizens” since unregistered trade marks would be- 
come public property irrespective of the millions of 
dollars in advertising expenditures put behind the 
trade marks by their rightful owners. Rubber manu- 
facturers should be as vitally interested in these at- 
tempts as apparently are the automotive parts manu 
facturers. 
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COMMITTEE RAISES TRADE WELCOMES 
°37 EXPORT QUOTAS A Union Sit-Down AUTO SHUT-DOWN 
ly lrich local officials of the 
° | ] » 1 
Permissible Export Quotas Raised United Rubber Worners t Amer Lull in Automobile Production Is 
to 75% for First Quarter and 80% porated ot a a doggy ease “Breather” to Tire Manufacturers 
for Second Quarter of the Year to he 7 1's fice gePie sh ey Who Welcome the Opportunity of 
Make Increased Stocks Available down” at their typewriters in pro Building Up Required Inventories 
“ test against “undue delay I their 
Meeting in Lor n December 15th, request for highe vases and Predicting that the automobile plant 
the Internati il iN ulation onies ours Phe four girls ire difficulties would he reasotl ibly settled 
‘ mitt ‘a niles kpor’ eal nbers TI the Stet eraphers, ow th n a month,” rubbe1 et utives 
1uota +f tries to 75% le s Seas onl Assia have indicated that the urrent shut 
i i Mie a 937 and 80% ai Fin ie Sele Ml cme lown is a welcome breather to the tire 
t ( ri . \ ota nel afte in earl on fe nce dustry The reas t eeling 
n effect t t] irter Of with tunics ficials attributing the is based on the fact that rubber fac- 
1936 and at a pre ‘ est to a “n y nding.” tories have been operating 24 hours a 
tte had in I i tentat ( I lay at near Capacity I rder t meet 
ase to 70% t ha the the demand for original equipment tires, 
‘ nt i irent ind inventories are uirl \ 
a f ivailabl t ed spokesman put it ~t S eld 
the Committee t ea i te | ! ca I pe nta are ( rettv slim Wet st b > stock 
the /5% and 80% 1 ul i ! h ore ! tant tha might ap as is possibl to © y and 
ter if wa expected that a jum} to pear at first reading he allowable Summer 
800 would b innoul beca the production for the last hal ot 1936 has ae } rders”’ a\ iirea ( sent 
tock tuation, wv \ ( the een only 65% and the inge to /U% several tire factories in the Akron 
actual figures resultir u¢ ap for the first half of 1937 which was au area, the Buick and Chevrolet com 
crease in vel ( t he ed at the Septen meeti e had es being the first t General M 
Comt ty Exchat ously 1 . on = See Ther s units to issue these reques Pra 
1937 Quota Statistics ate ane actuas chang a mm O5'7 ally every plant 1 é Ak area 
< ; the 1936 basi quota o 1,254,000 tons to vill be affected by s if tir 
Lina tl new < LOT , by ; c an average o 4/ 2" tor the first six shipments, aithoug!] - hye elf of 
export ‘ rice Her I a gna months of the 193/ quota ot 1,298,000 severely ry l S Rubhe ) e Inc 
tor count! 1 ! Sia and tons, an increase of over 19% on present 
, ) 6g nn uncle +3 seine : vn does n t ope = r r it ry 
: 0 O4 . > J Renan eae 4 Rai ae ees U. S. Rubber produces approximately 
: . _ , : 49% ot General Motors riginal equip 
t] ‘ ‘ i ise that sh nts will a oximate equa peal 3 a os 7 , ind 
; 194.400 ¢ ' t daeianeieian ar or the first and ond t ures, with : ’ — 
. me : among Goodyear, Goodrich, | restone, 
ha ; that year , —~ ex quarters of 1937 If the se ond quartet General and Seiber} : 
po luri trv I { rte! trie rate oO a is maintained luring the ii ; ee ; . 
current vear v amount t ipprox! balance of the year—and if the esti Attitude of Akron Labor 
mat 135,000 1 ! ( ! nt thal mates o consumption are correct, and 
were export month! Tit the last they very probably will be xports for Xubber manufacturers were somewhat 
halt ¢ 19 while . ng the 1937 would e€ approximately 243,000 mcerned with the ittituce \kron 
nd quarter of 1937 e approxi tons greater than 1936 and would 1 labor regarding a fev nevitable lay 
ate OOO t ! i net imereas il the we I's s because of the Ito es t ; 
An int ta ' ' ’ f espe ally the smalle 1 ( these 
Rul k { act tears were allayed by t statement of 
ane eantiies i o aie allies od john Brophy, one the directors of 
by a special tt enting Hold Distributor Conferences the Committee for industrial Organiza- 
An + hy} ' ret thy tion, which as rganiz t automo 
meen 3 e] 2 Var ct rs A \ seris ot distributor conference strike and which is alli with the 
ociation Ww tt ecembet has been launched by the General Tire United Rubber Workers of Ar { 
Sth meetir . nal wmimit ind Rubber Compar vy, Akr mm, i kev tiie effect that \kror labor ; ll be 
tee wa Ph ; { \ ’ wr “ities thr ug! mit the ‘ untry Wil sympathetic and operat ” Hi als 
end, chairmar Ravbestos lam O'Neil, president, and | A. Me stated that, “I am sure there will be no 
Manhattan, I wh also the Amer Queen, sales manager, will be the complaint against curtailment f tire 
can delegate to tl Re ition mmit- principal speakers at the various co1 production caused by the difficulties in 
tec; A. L. Vile pr nt and neral terence sessions, all of which will be the automotive field.” 
manager, RK er Ma a \ssoci held under Mr. McQueen’s direction For the present year estimates have 
ation: and James |. Newman, \ presi General's sales and advertising pro- set original equipment tires at 22,000,000 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Compa Phe grams will be outlined to each group casings, replacement tires at 31,000,000 


statement said in part of distributors and 1,000,000 for export 
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1935 CENSUS REVEALS 
GAINS IN INDUSTRY 


Approximately 452s establishments 
were engaged in rubber manufacturing 
in the United States during the year of 
1935, according to incomplete statistics 
released by the Census of Manufacturers, 
or 23.8% more than the 365 reported in 


based on 


1933 Che current figures are 

information received from only 19 
states. The figures also revealed that 
there were 115,579 wage earners em- 
ployed 1935, or 19.1% more than the 
97,078 in 1933; that wages paid were 


47.6% greater than the 
1933; and 
of products was $692,987,000, or 


$135,791,000, or 


$91,987,332 in ] 


that the valu 
59.90% 
$433,478,537 in 1933 

which the esti- 
California, 


greater than the 
The 19 


were 


states from 
mates made include 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania, Washington and 
It is estimated that 
90% of the 


lowa, 
Michi 
Jersey, 
Oregon, 
Wis- 
states 


consin these 


compris¢ rubber manufac- 


turers in the entire country, employing 
91% of the wage earners, paying 92.5% 
of the wages, and producing 91.5% 


of the rubber products manufactured in 
the United 1935 


CRITICIZE RUSSIAN 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


states in 


synthetic rub- 
recent re- 


Although production of 
ber in Russia, according to 
ports, currently accounts for 50% of the 
that country, its 


is far from satisfactory, in the 


rubber consumed in 
quality 
opinion of 
The translation of an article 
peared in a recent issue of For Indus- 
trialization reveals considerable dissatis- 
quality of this rubber. 
translation, made by 
Division of the 
Com- 


leading foreign technologists 
which ap- 


with the 
this 
Rubber 


faction 
\ portion of 
the Leather and 
Foreign and 


Bureau of Domestic 


merce, follows herewith: 

‘A recent 
Soviet rubber 
consider the numerous complaints that 


the poor quality 


conference of heads of the 


industry was called to 


had been received of 
of automobile tires put out by the vari 
Both casings and tubes have 
and many 


ous plants 
been criticized by 
replacements demanded \s an 
ple, 7 new tires for the ZIS-5 were sup 
began to go to 


consumers 
exam- 


plied, and immediately 
were not being 


pieces, even on cars that 

driven; patches would not stick, so that 
repairs were rendered difficult \fter 
1500 kilometers the rubber began to 


break, and the various layers of the tire 
to separate, showing an asphalt-like ce- 
them. Overloading 
disintegration; the 
tires finally had to be thrown away 

guaranteed for 25,000 kilome- 
to collapse at any time, 
cars at the 


ment between has- 


tened the process of 

“Tires 
ters are likely 
and those put on 
factory often have to be replaced before 
the cars are delivered. It has proved 
useless to present and the 
low-quality tires have been used because 
there others. Of the latest 


7 
brand new 


complaints, 


were no 


shipment of 3,500, only 30% were first 
quality, although this grade was 
promised. The grade tires, so 
marked, are subject to blow-out at any 
It is hoped that publication of the 
force the rubber 


only 
second 


time. 
facts in this case will 
plants in question to improve their work 


speedily.” 


The preliminary goal of the U.S.S.R. 
for 1936 was 40,000 tons, which was 
reached prior to the end of the year, 
according to reports. For 1935 Soviet 


rubbers were reputedly pro 
24,000 tons, which 


synthetic 
duced to the extent o 


compares with 11,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year 
Preparing Jackson Plant 
The old Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Cor- 


poration factory at Jackson, Michigan, 


recently purchased by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, is currently 
being prepared as a tire production unit, 
it will be a matter of 
before production is 


According to unconfirmed re- 


although several 
months 


started. 


actually 


ports, Goodyear will spend approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 on the remodeling 
project and will employ about 1,500 
workers in the plant to produce more 
than 5,000 tires daily. Akron rubber 
machinery shops are said to be busy 


with machinery orders for the Jackson 
factory. 


( 
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May Protest Rising Prices 


An official protest against the soaring 
price of crude rubber is expected to be 
made to the British government by the 
United States in the near future A 
group of American men, in 
cluding several rubber 
cording to 
government to make the official protest 
alleging that British 
sponsible for excessive prices and charg- 
interests 


business 
executives ac- 
report, has petitioned the 
interests are re- 


ing that because of these 
\merican, as well as other rubber manu- 
facturers, are forced to pay “uneconomic 
and unjustifiable prices” for rubber. The 
group also claimed that 
produced efficiently and profitably at 12 
to 18 cents a pound. Crude rubber re- 
cently reached 23 cents per pound. The 
protest is expected to be made either to 
the British Foreign Office or direct to 
the International Regulation 
Committee 


rubber can be 


Rubber 


Barber Changes Name 


The Barber Asphalt 
changed its name to the Barber Com- 
order to give more 
scope to the company’s expanding 
Manufacturers of 
Barber maintains of- 
Arch Street, Philadel- 


Company has 


pany, Inc., in 


yUSINESS. renasco 
l Gen 

Hydrocarbon, 
fices at 1600 
phia, Penna. 








INSTALL 60 FOOT RUBBER-LINED STEEL TANKS 





The building being erected will completely enlccse the rubber-lined tanks. 


Four rubber-lined steel tanks, 60 feet 
long and 8 feet in diameter, said to be 
the largest tank equipment of its kind 
world for the storage of ferric 
furnished the 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission by 
the N. L. Kuehn Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. All four tanks are inter- 
connected with special acid-proof rubber 
through rubber-lined 


in the 


chle ride, were recently 


hose and are fed 
pipes. Ferric chloride acts as a coagu- 
lative in removing water from the 
sludge in modern sewage disposal sys- 


rubber-lined 
heated 
will 


tems. It is delivered in 
tank cars wich are placed in a 
room for tempering. This room 
be directly beneath the two large tanks 
shown in the illustration above, around 
which a complete building is being erect- 
ed. The new building with its special 
rubber protected equipment will provide 
adequate storage space at the same time 
preventing the ferric which 
eats away practically every type of lin- 
ing except rubber, from freezing and 
eroding all metal parts. 


chloride, 




































Financial News 





LEE RUBBER INCOME 
SHOWS BIG INCREASE 


I the ear ended Octob 3] 
1930 thie L.€¢ k i ire ( T 
porat ( ! ke renna 
lent to $2.19 per é whi com 
par wit ne ! ( ! S184. 586 if 
the previous Veal 72 cent per 
share Net al tor the ear wert 
$10,599 692 il ncrease f 25° 

| ( ré perating 
profit $1,214,069 e deduction 
il cle res il ! i ix¢ i 
total tf SZ10,82 vider i 
dey ( it I la < | ( 
wit SRY 200 | \ ‘ i. ! 
come " Dy t ‘ ew b r 
Ire isul Le irt ( Fe i cx 

( taxe ire ow $402 $1, 

| ( ( dated lance cet i 
f (October sist d ate that Lee 
has t bank ade é ind " et 
curren ISS¢ $4.5 8 qu t 
+] , CT ire i ‘ 256 
Le ire tandiu reveal 
t it a ne the ye ( i paid 

| dend ) , , 
ire ‘ ne 
or \u ist | 

\ ore t i t t lohr 

Wa ’ pre ler inyin 
tiie ( t er ( i ( It factories 
il ca iy t trie entire 
veal ld ‘ ‘ pew em 
pl ved t it} the ( eding Ca He 
‘ evealed tha cle t ivé 
ixe i ror ‘ I ( rT 
po tie t ict ( ( iN Rul 
hye ( i Vi {) ( 
( ( i t k een 
whed ( 3 ’ tra 
ferred all t irent 

i i ( Ss of 
tidat i ‘ com 
iT | ( KT wn 
‘ thie Rey | { inv D 
\ t ‘ le yhye 
( | i \ll if 
ive ( rie Les 


Thermoid 5°: Bonds Offered 


\ fina il grou eaded by Van 
\lstyi No ind ! New 


York and PI la ’ 1 total 
‘ <? $50,000 ¢ { t at il trust 
| bond (wit t ha va 
ints and. sinkit in the Ther 
( 1 ¢ " iny re N | or ey 
rl sth he hor lat Decem 
ri ] 193 ’ Dece 15 
195] i ure ed a 1OO% i i 
us interest SS) OM ond il 
ries three nor letachabl to purchase 
warrants tor 10 shar ‘ ommon stock, 
excere sabl as a w he only at ae, $12 
al | Sli per share rest tively. on ofr 
he ore Ly en ( 15 104] ( { or to 





the rede mption oOo! the bonds The STOCK 


purchase warrants entitle the holders to 


urchase an aggregate of 73,500 shares 


Net proceeds from the sale of the bonds 


and common stock will be used partia 


r the payment in full of Thermoid’s 


ive-vear 6% gold notes lu ia rua?’ \ 


1, 1937, and payment of current bank 
ndebtedness of the Thermoid Rubber 
Company, a_wholly-own subsidiary) 
which amounts to $300,000 


Offer Lima Cord Shares 


An issue of 60,000 shares of the Lima 
Cord Sole and Heel Company, Lima 


Ohio was ottere | 


\ \ H Harrisor ind = Compal 
( hicage okerage he ( lhe share 
onsist¢ lo the compat v's common stock 
of $1 par ilue 1 are and were o 
ere it $6.75 per ur Inasmuc 
ill of the stock is being purchas« ( 
oresent tockholde th ore n oes 
not constitute any new i ne « thie 
irt of the compar ( ent net sa 
of t Lima Cord Sole and H Ce 
iny are said to be at Ox ately SLOO 


about $15.000 pet tl Directors ¢ 
the ompany recent! ( l i 2 i 
di d ™ Oo 12 cents a ar>re lus il 
extra vidend o 37 nts a sha < 
hi was ivab on Decembe 2kth te 
te | olde ( oT 1) 


Distribute Goodrich Dividend 


For the first time sin 1930, directors 
ot the B. | (,oodri (‘ompanyv. Akron. 
ruthe ed the payment of a $1 a share 
’ ’ ’ , . ‘ 
lividend with payment aggregating 
$1,303,255 being made the day bet« 
Christma The dividend was payabl 
to common stockholders as of December 
19th In its statement announcing 
wuthorizatior | Sas hoat 

lirect s mad Ca hat eg 
’ ’ - : ' 


Redeeming Mortgage Bonds 


The Canadian Consolidated Rubbe: 
(Company, a subsidiary of the Dominior 
Rubbe Lo iny i illed t out 
standin Oo% fn nortgwart « ile 
! 104 ‘ redemption ot \p ] 
1937 it 110 and = intere N MW 
I INnCing S ‘OU ed I the transact 
Acct to Dominion officials é 

nited States Rub (0 il rt 
the De nion conce 


General Tire Dividend 
Directors of the General lire at 
Kkubber Company \kron, recently auth 
orized payment of the regular quarterly 
lividend of $1.50 per share on the com 
any'’s outstanding preferred stock. The 


lividend was payable on December 3 








THE 





RUBBER AGE 


SEIBERLING REPORT 


SHOWS $103,385 NET 


For the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1936, the Seiberling Rubber Company, 


Akron, reports a net profit of $103,385, 
after allowing for Federal income taxes, 
which compares with a net loss o 
$639,480 in the previous year and whicl 
represents the best showing made by the 
ompany since 1931. Gross sales during 
the period covered in the report amount 
ed to $8,545,128, with net sales showing 
a gain of 19.9% over the previous year 

\ccording to a statement by | \ 
Seiberling, president, arrangements have 
een made to extend the company’s 60% 
lebentures, which total $2,350,000, until 
November 15, 1937, and in the interin 
the company anticipates developing a 
plan that shall take them up in their en 
tirety He also stated that Seiberling 


production, sales and profits at the pres 


nt time are running considerably ahead 
of a vear ago and the outlook for th 
ompany “is the brightest that has ex 
sted at any time since 1929 

The consolidated alat sh t, as ¢ 
October 31, 1936. shows tota url 
assets of $2,398,064, o vhich $201,83¢ 


or sisted ot cash on har | and banks, 
with total current liabilities listed a 
$3,107,567, the 60% lebentur¢ s ot $2? 350. 
000 being included in the liabilit olumyr 
\ccounts receivabl ss reserves t¢ 
ad debt, amount to $1,150,094, while al 


accounts payable, le tl ebentures 
amount to $757,567 Preferred stock 
| lends in arrears, amounti to $54 
r« s} are were not d i ( 


For the vear end 
1936, the Dayton Rubber Manufactur 


ing Company, Dayton, Ohio, reports 
net income of $510.48 qua ifter 
reterred dividends I $2 4/ eacl 


169,690 common. shart 


pares with $49,656, or $1.07 each or 
46,518 shares of Class \ preferred 
stock in the preceding year rhe re 
port shows net sales i ‘ 1 f 


$4,482,000 to $7.224.177 


Dayton was also scheduled t pa 
S100 n accumulated ack lividends 
Class A stock ! 14tl 
té st ckh ilders ot re rad 1 rr mbher 
20th, 1936 The accun ation, prior t 
the payment tl S14 d lend, 
mounted t $3.00 ( i i 
ment leavi $2.00 s i 


Announce Wage Increases 


rhe National Rubber Ma hiner Com 
pany and the Adamson Machine Com 


pany, both of Akron, ha innounced 
wage increases for their respective 
workers. National, whi employs ap 
proximately 400 workers, raised wages 
10 per cent, and also esente em 
ployees with a cash gift for the Christ 


mas holidays, while Adamson, employ 


ing 100, also increased wages, although 
] 


no definite percentage was announce: 
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NEW YORK GROUP 
HOLDS XMAS PARTY 


The New York Group, Rubber Divis- 
ion, A.C.S., held its annual Christmas 
party and meeting on Friday, December 
18th, at the Building Trades Club, 2 
Park Avenue, New York City. More 
than 4600 members and guests, 463 to 
ve exact, attended the meeting which 
was featured by an excellent dinner, 


election of officers, two _ interesting 
speakers and distribution of table favors 
prizes. The crowd 


was the largest ever to attend a meet- 


and lucky number 


ing of the group, and, in fact, caused 
an overflow in the main dining room, 
many members and guests being served 
in adjoining rooms. 

Immediately after dinner the tables 
were cleared and the members congre- 
gated in the main meeting room. Chair 
man k. D. Gartrell called the 


to order and introduced the chairman 


meeting 


the Nominating Committee who pre- 
sented the following slate of officers 
or 1937: Chairman, J. Miscall (Flint 
ote) ; Vice-Chairman, C. A. Bartle (du 
‘ont); Secretary-Treasurer, D. C. M 
yberts (/ndia Rubber World): Set 
geant-at-Arms, David Scott, Jr. (Scott) ; 
and tor members of the Executive Com 
nittec kK. D. Gartrell (1 2 


— ee, 


“~ 


Rubber), 


FE. B. Curtis (Vanderbilt), C. R. Haynes 
(Binney and Smith), E. W. Schwartz 
(General Electric), F. S. Malm (Bell 
relephe i | ibs PF | 1) Von Etten 
(Vansul), A. H. Nellen (Lee Tire), 


Soule (Manhattan Rubber ) 
All nominees were unanimously elected 
The Nominating Committee included 
Carl J. Wright, chairman, W. L. Sturte- 
vant, A. R. Kemp, John S. Coe and 


Bruce R. Silver 


Two Speakers on Program 


The first speaker f the evening was 
Walter P. Voth of the Akron Standard 
Mold { ompany liscussing “Modern 
Methods of Curing Rubber Articles,” 
Mr. Voth punctuated s remarks wit 
notion ictures He lescribe the two 
types of platen presses currently the 
market, e.g., those which deform the 
article being vulcanized and those which 
lo not. He urged early unitization of 
rubber machinery and pointed out the 
motive power and labor saving advan 
tages of the book type press He also 
made mention of a new 750-ton press 
urrently being constructed for one of 
the large Akron rubber factories which 
will eliminate the necessity of tubing 
rubber sheets prior to molding. The 
motion pictures indicated the vast differ 
ence between modern curing methods 


and those practiced several years ago 
Following Mr. Voth’s address, Chair 
man Gartrell called upon H. Walter 
Grote, of the United Carbon Company, 
to exhibit a few of his feats of legerd¢ 
main Although this bit of entertain- 
scheduled, Mr 
tricks were well re- 


ment was not Grote’s 


extemporaneous 


ceived, particularly the one where he 
caught a live gold fish in mid-air. 
The second speaker was Harry | 











130,300,000 Tire Miles 


130,300,000 tire 
100% over 
that of the preceding year, was run 
by U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., in 
1936 in testing tires. Dr. S. M. 
Cadwell, director of tire develop- 


A distance of 
miles, an increase of 


ment, recently revealed that more 
than 350,000 tire miles are run 
under test conditions on cars, trucks 
and buses every day of the year. In 
addition to road tests, 50 test 
wheels are in operation 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, in the U. S 
Rubber laboratories, according to 
Dr. Cadwell 








Day, a motion picture expert of 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, who 
first entertained the crowd with a few 
well-told tales, and then delivered a talk 
on “Ultra Slow Motion Pictures in 
Industry.” Mr. Day had 


pieces ol 


Science and 
with him several 
in the taking of these 
ditheult pictures, which are 


expensive 
equipment used 
extremely 
used to solve many technical and me 
chanical problems in various industries, 


and riefly explained how each piece 
of apparatus was used. He then showed 
several reels of ultra slow motion pic 
which were self-ex- 


tures, several ot 


planatory insofar as their adaptation to 


problem-solving was concerned 


Special Entertainment Provided 


During the course of the 
special entertainment was furnished by 
Jack Whitehead « 
ber Company, who has earned the title 
of “The Wizard of the Accordion.’ 


The entire crowd joined in some com 


evening 


f the Seamless Rub- 


munity singing on several of Mr. White 
head's selections 

Table favors, gifts and cash dona 
tions were made by the following com 
\kron Standard Mold Co., Ana 
Ansbacher-Siegle Co., 
Baker Perkins Co., Binney and Smith 
Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Callaway 
Mills, Carter Bell Mfg. Co., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., (Wilmington, 
Del.), E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
(Fairfield, Con 
KF] (;eneral Atlas Carbon Co., 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., J. M. Huber, 
Inc., Ideal Novelty and Toy Co., Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corp., /ndta 
Rubber orld, Lea Fabrics, Inc., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., 
National Machinery Co., Na- 
tional Sherardizing and Machinery Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S 
Rubber Products, Inc., and the New 
Jersey Zinc Sales Co 

Paracord Co., Pequanoc Rubber Co 
Rare Metal Products Co., THE RUBBER 
Ace, St. Joseph Lead Co., A. Schrader’s 
Son, Henry L. Scott Co., Southwark 
Mfg. Co., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Titanium Pig- 
U. S. Rubber 


panies 


conda Sales | 


in.), Essex Rubber Co., 


intkote Co.., 


Rubber 


ment Corp., Reclaiming 


Co.. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Vulcan 
Proofing Co. and Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc 
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THREE SPEAKERS AT 
LOS ANGELES MEETING 


Three speakers, presenting widely 
diversified talks, were featured at the 
January 5th meeting of the Los An 
geles Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held in the Chinese Room of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. More than 90 
members and guests were present, the 
largest number that has ever attended 
one of these meetings 


Dr. Knopf Chief Speaker 

The main speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Carl Knopf, member of the 
faculty at the University of Southern 
California and life-long student of 
archeology, who spoke at some length 
on the subject “An Interview with a 
Mummy”. Dr. Knopf traced in some 
detail the development of the alphabet 
as we have it, explained the methods 
of deciphering inscriptions on ancient 
tablets and dwelt at some length on 
his work with excavation crews on the 
sites of ancient cities. He traced hu 
man characteristics that have pet 
sisted through the ages as_ revealed 
by translations 

F. H 


ingham Co., 


Banbury of the Farrel-Birm 


Inc., a guest at the meet- 
ing, spoke briefly on “New Aspects of 
Banbury Mixing”. He touched briefly 
on new types of high speed mixers 
used for special purposes 

An assembled film giving the his 
tory of aviation from its inception to 
the present date was shown in two 
reels by Zeno Klinker of Los Angeles 
Mr. Klinker has spent thirteen years 
in assembling these two reels, poss! 
bly the most complete aviation film in 
the world. The address by Mr. Klink 
er was given in a semi-humorous vein 
but included all requisite historical 
and technical facts 

Door prizes were donated by E. H 
Lewis of the Pequanoc Rubber Com- 
a pair of book-ends, 


Vignolo (National 


se ¢ ond 


pany, first prize, 
going to Robert L 
), and 
prize, a bill fold, to Harry Madock 
(Rubber Art and Mold Co.). A special 
prize of a traveling case went to W. R 
Hucks (Pacific Goodrich), a donation 
Ellsworth, manager, U. S. Lime 
distrib 
through 


City Turpentine C 


by K 
Company. Free cigars were 
uted by J. M. Huber, Inc., 
the H. M. Royal Company 


Group Name Remains Unchanged 


\ committee appointed at the 
December meeting to investigate the 
advisability of changing the name of 


the group to some name _ indicative 
of a larger territory reported unfay 
orably, the chief of three points pre 
sented being the fact that approx 
mately 90 per cent of the membership 
comes from the Los Angeles area 
W. R. Hucks, past chairman and 
one of the early promoters of the Los 
Angeles Group, who is being tempo 
arily transferred from Pacific Good 
rich to the Oak, Pennsylvania, plant 
of the Goodrich organization, where 


a tire manufacturing division is being 
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installed, was presented with the book 
“Rubber 


Greed the est ' eing made 
tor the (, i t 1) erty 
The fl leave } irried 
the wnat re present 
it tiie ( ! M H sponded 
briet ( ! ( t the me 
ce t ( I | \ el ind 
thanked the guest ror 
the cour é 

The me eC , Y eld on 
luesda ry 9 


TALK FEATURES 1936 
CHICAGO XMAS PARTY 


The ¢ cago (it » Kubl Division, 
\ 7 held I | \n i! hristmas 
meetin it the She in Hotel in Chi- 
ago on |! la ) é . \s 
usual linne: wa Cl n the New 
College Ine the ot where a floor 
how in the Christmas t was pre 


sented Lhe met eT ter adjourned 
to the Crvysta Root 0 the hotel 

The speaker for the evening, Mr. Roy 
Knipschild, director research for the 
Rosenow Compat Chicago, color 


i 


1 by 


plate manufactur 
Leon |. D. Healy, who acted as chair 
man tor the program, al delivered an 
interesting addre or Some New As 
pects of ( olor in Modern Merchandis 
ing Methods.” Che speaker was accom 
panied by Rosenow’s art director, Mr 
V oightman 

In his talk Mr. Knipschild pointed out 
the advantages to be derived from ad 
vertising im natural color He described 
the manufacture of various color plates 
produced by his company } squire 


and displayed several examples of three 


color printing. Mr. Voightman then de 
scribed the “one-shot’ umera which 
makes color plat ossible by taking 
three pictures with one exposure, sepa- 
rating the colors with filt so that the 
red, yellow and blue plates for printing 
purposes can be made from instant ex 
posure 

\fter this presentation lucky number 
prizes, 74 in all, were tributed through 
the cooperation of the following compa 


nics \damson Machin Albert 
and Son, American Zinc Sales Co., Bin 
ney and Smith Co. Godtrey | Cabot, 
Inc., Carter Bell M o. Cleveland 
Liner and Mfg. Co., I I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., General Atlas Carbon 
Co., Herron and Meyer, Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co Vionsanto Chemical 
Co., N. J. Zine Sal o., H. Muehlstein 
& Co. Naugatuck Chemical Co. Phila 
delphia Rubber Work \ 
Inc., Thiokol Corp., United Carbon Co., 
R lr. Vanderbilt Co. and Wishnick 


Tumpeer, In 


Schulman, 


Akron Group Meeting 
A meeting of the Akron Gr up, 


ber Division, A.C.S., was scheduled t 
be held or january I5t it the \kron 
City Ch H. 7 Youngr« of the 
Oldsmobile Divisior General Motors 
Corporation was tf hav lelivered a 
paper on “Some Highligh \utomo 


D. C. McROBERTS JOINS 
KAYSAM CORPORATION 


om 4 McRoberts, for the past two 
years editor of the Jndia Rubber World 
has resigned that position to join the 
Kaysam Corporation of America, 1 East 
57th Street, New York City, as assis 





D. C. McRoberts 


tant to the president, effective January 
Ist. As assistant to Allan A. Ryan, Sr., 
Mr. McRoberts will contact the rubber 
and allied industries in which the Kay 
sam method of casting various products 
from latex is being rapidly extended 
Mr. McRoberts has had more than 


twenty-five years of experience in the 


rubber industry, twenty-three of which 
were spent with various units of the 
U. S. Rubber organization prior to his 


joining the /ndia Rubber World. From 
Wabash College, where he majored in 
science, he went directly to the G. & | 
Tire Company, Indianapolis, to install 
and operate the first chemical and test 
ing laboratory at that plant in 1913 
In 19 3 he 


nodent 
(it t 


also became assistant super 


Detroit in 1927, Mr 
McRoberts and John P. Coe established 
and operated the Tire Division Develop 


I 
1 


ment Department, formed shortly afte 
S. P. Thatcher was made second vice 
president of U. S. Rubber in charge o 
re manufacturing activities. He late: 
served as superintendent of the Mor 
gan and Wright plant. 

In 1929 he was transferred to the 
Rubber Regenerating division at Naug 


Mishawaka,  Ind., 


atuck, Conn., and 


r tactory managemel! 
responsibilities occupied his time until 
Fall ot 1931 when he became is 


sistant factory manager of the mecha 


cal goods plant at Passaic, N J In 
oth the reclaim and mechanical felds 
Mr. McRoberts operated under the di 
visional management of Elmer Roberts, 


vice-president of U. S. Rubber Products, 
l 


nc.. who is, incidentally, also a director 
of Kaysam. He remained at the Pas 
saic plant until 1934 when he entered 
the field of journalism 
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His many friends in the rubber and 
allied industries will be 
learn of Mr 
tion with the Kaysam Corporation of 
America and join us in wishing him 


every success in his new enterprise 


pleased to 


McRoberts’ new connec- 


NEW RUBBER CABLE 
CLASSIFICATION SET 


Effective January Ist, new standards 
covering the manufacture of cables and 
flexible cords in England were put into 
effect by the Cable Makers Association 
(of England). Where in the past the 
standard C.M.A. grade of standard cable 
was insulated with one layer of pure 


pul 
ber adjacent to the tinned conductor 


rub 
and two layers of vulcanized rubber su- 
perimposed thereon, the new standard 
cable will be insulated by a vulcanized 
rubber compound applied in three layers 
For the Nonazo class of cables, intro- 
duced to meet the demand for a lower- 
priced product, similar rubber compounds 
will now be used, but not of equal 
quality. 

In the C.M.A. grade, sizes up to and 
een listed 
Under the 
new standards the maximum size in the 
250 volt grade will be 19/.064 inch (.060 


sq. in.), sizes above this to be manufac- 


including 1 square inch have 
for 250 volts in the past 


tured only in 660 volt and higher voltage 
grades. In the Nonazo class the maxi- 
mum size for single core cables will be 
19/.064 inch, and in the case of twin and 
hree-core flat lead-covered and _ flat 
tough rubber-sheathed cables the maxi- 
mum size will be 7/1064 inch (.0225 sq 
in.). The Association has also announced 
that the Vicma and Vinazo trade names 
will be discontinued, only the C.M.A. 
and Nonazo brands remaining 


Question Goodyear Officials 
Paul W. Litchfield and Clifton C 


Slusser, president and vice-president, re 
spectively, of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, were scheduled to 
appear before the LaFollette C 
tee in Washington, D. (¢ on January 
10th, in connection with labor-manage- 


mmiut- 


ment disputes. The Congressional com 
mittee is investigating alleged infringe- 
ments of civil liberties. The two Good- 
year officials were expected to be specifi 
cally questioned al 
during the strike by the United Rubber 
Workers of America last Winter and 


Spring and about similar activities at 


Out company activities 


Gadsden, Alabama, where union organ- 
zers and officials were twice beaten 
mobs. The committee has also sub- 
poenaed Goodyear office and_ plant 


records 


Avon Adds to Factory 
The Avon Sole Company, Avon, 
Massachusetts, manufacturer of rubber 
soles, heels and other rubber products, 
is building a two-story addition to its 
factory. The addition is said to be 
manufacturing 


necessary to provide 


space for increased production 
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“NEOPRENE” REPLACES 
“DUPRENE” TRADE-MARK 


Effective immediately, the Rubber 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, has adopted the generic name 
“neoprene” for its chloroprene polymers 
previously sold under the DuPrene trade 
mark. The new term—neoprene—will 
not be trade-marked and may be freely 
used by rubber manufacturers to describe 
products which display the particular 
characteristics of the chloroprene poly- 
mers. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to have the word accepted and 
used in the same manner and usage as 
the word rubber. 

For some time DuPont has been con- 
templating the advisability of replacing 
its DuPrene trade-mark with a term 
that could be applied to both the un- 
vulcanized material and to the wide va- 
riety of products made from it. Du- 
Prene could not be applied to products 
made from chloroprene polymeric ma- 
terials, even if the company was willing 
to relinquish its trade-mark rights, be- 
cause it is derived from the name Du- 
Pont. The suggestion that its customers 
designate finished products made from 
DuPrene as chloroprene rubber was re- 
jected because the trade felt it would be 
confused with chlorinated rubber. The 
word neoprene can be defined to mean 
either polymerized chloroprene or prod- 
lisplay its dis- 


ucts made from it which « 
tinctive characteristics 

In a letter to rubber: 
DuPont's chloroprene 


company advises that it 


manutacturers 

and other users of 

polymers, the 

intention of protecting the name 
t 


the same 


has m 
neoprene as a trade-mark, a 
time announcing that its adv rtising 


campaign is being expanded to ultimate 


consumers and will stress the name neo 
prene with an explanatory note that it 
the same product formerly sold under 
the name of DuPrene 
No chang itsoev« i een made 
in the product itself, according to Du 
ont, outs ‘ tl nam é rt 
Phe ( i Lt St ( rts that e the 
‘ he ! in i ng 
nit 1935. th sale ‘ 
1 i ist S1X t 
| ( [ at ( 
{ { t ~ \ ~ 
Lci¢ 1) P ene 1 d v it¢ 
\ Ca | KK \ N 


Move United Warehouse 


Due t ‘ ised local usiness, the 
United Carbon Company h moved it 
Chica irehoust t 3037 Sou 
Purne \ ( whicl sk ited tne 
[1] O1s N ¢ Ral id < he \ 
ware 1S¢ S ( iveniently lal | 
¢ he Cal lel es I r ione 
distance trucking as it is located tl 


Southwest side, close to the 
terminals operating out of Chicago in all 
directions. The new telephone numbers 
are Lawndale 3331 and 3332 C M 
Baldwin is the Chicago District Mana 


ger for United Carbon 


ADVER} ISING PAGFS ory VED 








Coming Events 


Group, Rubber 
Akron City Club, 


January 15. Akron 
Division, A.C.S. 
Akron. 

February 9. Los Angeles Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S. Los An- 
geles Athletic Club, Los Angeles. 

April 12-15. Rubber Division A.CS. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

September 13-17. Rubber 
A.C.S. Rochester, N. Y. 

October 11-15. National Safety Coun- 
cil. (26th Safety Congress). Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Division, 








Producing Monastral Blue 


The new blue pigment recently intro- 
duced in England by the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries under the name of Mon- 
astral Fast Blue BS, is now being pro- 
duced in the United States under the 
same name by the Dyestuffs Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, by 
special arrangement between the two 
companies. The new pigment is said to 
be approximately fourteen times as 
strong as Ultramarine, to be completely 
insoluble in rubber, unaffected by acids 
and alkalis, and to produce especially 
good shades in sponge rubber because it 
ordinary 


is unaffected by blowing 


agents. 


Michelin May Resume 


Rumors are rife in the tire trade that 
the Michelin Tire Company, of France, 
may soon resume its manufacturing ac- 
tivities in this country, although 
recently a group, headed by Edward 


Hutchens Cudahy, Wisconsin, pur- 


chased tl machinet and 


quite 


it Milltown several years ago with the 


Statement that 1tS a I was ue 


English, German and 
Russian—will be published early this 
vear b the Revue Générale du Caout 
houc, the French rubber journal, which 
maintains offices at 19 Boulevard Mal 
Paris, 
which is being compiled by Dr. Leon 
Akobjanoff, noted rubber 


will sell for 45 francs per copy, approxi 


sherbes, France. The dictionary, 


technologist, 


mately $2.00 at the current rate of ex 


change 


CONSUMPTION SHOWS 
1.6% GAIN IN NOVEMBER 


Consumption of crude rubber by man- 
ufacturers in the United States for the 
month of November is estimated to be 
50,303 long tons, which compares with 
49,509 long tons for October. November 
consumption shows an increase of 1.0% 
over October and 18.9% above Novem- 
ber a year ago, according to statistics 
released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. Consumption for Novem- 
ber, 1935, was 42,310 (revised) long tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for Novem- 
ber are reported to be 44,296 long tons, 
an increase of 8.3% over the October 
figure of 40,920 long tons, and 53.7% 
over the 28,826 long tons imported in 
November, 1935. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand November 30 are estimated at 
212,515 long tons, which compares with 
October 31 stocks of 219,553 long tons 
and 308,993 (revised) long tons on hand 
November 30, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as 
of November 30 is estimated to be 73,691 
long tons which compares with 67,825 
long tons afloat on October 31 and 
46,588 long tons afloat on November 30 
a year ago 

November reclaimed rubber consump 
tion is estimated at 12,029 long tons; pro- 
duction, 14,357 long tons; and stocks on 
hand, November 30, 28,135 long tons. 


6.4% GAIN RECORDED 
IN TIRE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur- 
ing the month of October are estimated 
at 4,081,023 units, an increase of 6.4% 
over September and less than 1% above 
shipments made in October, 1935, accord 
ing to statistics released by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
October is estimated at 5,123,467 casings, 
an increase of 2.9% over September and 
6.5% above October, 1935 


Pneumatic 


casings in the hands of 


manutacturers, October 31, 1936, are es 
timated at 10,088,510 units, an increase 
of 12% over the stocks on hand Sep 
tember 30, and 21.7% above stocks on 


hand October 31. 1935 


The actual figures are a 


PNEUMATIC CASING 


Shipmenis Production Inventor, 


Oct., 1936 4,081,023 
Sept., 1936 3,835,998 4,981,13 9 005.065 
Oct., 1935 4,054,747 4,050,509 8&290.594 
Oct., 1934 3,009,714 3,286,902 8.656.799 


5,123,467 10,988,510 


New Manhattan Warehouse 


\ new West Coast branch office and 
warehouse has been opened by the Man 
hattan Rubber Manutacturing Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., at 778 Brannan Street, San Fran- 
cisco. A. R. Bradshaw has been placed 
in charge of the combination office 


warehouse 
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lan Carus¢ €1 manu 
facturer of Middletown, Con: who has 
been occupvil ice I IN ell Mig 
Company plant, w e | was formerly 
an employee, ha urchase the idle 
plant of C. L. Wetl ce Se kK ve 
green avenue, South ka Ml lletown, 
to which | ; moving | usiness. The 


Wetherbee mill produced as tape ut 


was closed about a year a Che build 


Seamless Rubber Company, New Ha 
en, Conn., is building a new steel garage 
at its factory on Hallock Avenue, at a 
ost of several thousand dollars 

Sponge Kubber Products Company, 
employing 400 persons in its Derby and 


Shelton, Conn., a Christmas 


plants, gave 
onus of a week’s pay to employees who 
had been with the company 10 months or 
mor‘ Those with a shorter period o! 
service received an extra day’s pay for 
every two months’ service, it was an 


nounced by William R. Todd, secretary 


The Elm City Rubber Company plant 
at 73 W allace street, New Haven, L_onn., 
roneously reported last month as de 
stroved by fire on November 27, actually 
suffered only water damage to stock and 
was able to resume full operation within 


' 
1 week Contused reports at the scene 
of the bla aused the error The stock 
oss was fully covered by insurance, ac 
cordin to officials of the company, 


which manufactures baby pants, infants 


ya) é i es and mathing Cal 
Panther-Panco R ompan\ 
I ( elsea Mass is revealed that 
oduction is well under way on its new 
n-s omposition sol The sole and 
a on anying heel are designed ror 


se on shoes which must give unusually 


od eT ( such as those us d 'y po- 

( n and n ul al 
{ ol art mat vith s cl led 
truction, the cords being buried un 
é 1 phe The ords instead 
short individual pieces, running 
1 straight line from the sole botton 
to the te of the sole, are curved at the 
top \ U-bend in the cords near the 
top of tl sole prevents the cords fron 
soaking up and transmitting moisture to 
tne ole because the are no et 
ends at the top of t sole, the compan) 

la ‘ 

The company is offering the new sol 
n both black and brown Both styles 
ire said to be waterproot and extremely 


durable, and the black is described as 


Armstrong Rubber Company, West 


Haven, Conn., tire manufacturer, has 


awarded contracts for construction of a 


three-story factory addition, 180 x 8&0 
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feet, of reinforced concrete and_ brick 
The addition was necessitated by in- 
creasing production demands 


Bridgeport, Conn., man 


Jenkins Bros 
’ } 


ufacturer of a wide variety of me hani 
cal rubber goods and other rubber mer 
chandise, paid a substantial Christmas 
bonus to 800 employees in the tactory 
and office, swelling the list of New Eng 
land rubber plants which thus remem- 
bered their workers. The Jenkins bonus 
was based on a percentage of 12 months’ 
earnings and amounted to the equivalent 
of two or more weeks’ pay in many 


instances 


Sales volume of the Fisk Rubber 


Corp., Mass., is ex 
panding steadily and a strong dealer 


Chicopee Falls, 


organization is being built, according 
to a year-end statement issued by the 
management which cites recent wage 
increases and steady growth in num 
ber of employees as evidences of im- 

of the 
corporation for the last six months 
f 1936 will be close to $450,000, the 
Boston News Bureau 
bureau says that the company has 


proving business. Net profits 


estimates. The 


been gradually up employ 
ment and at present has around 2,500 


workers on the payroll as compared 


stepping 


with about 2,000 early January ot 


1936. 


Mild winter weather, with absence 
of snow and ice in wide areas of the 
country, has caused a noticeable drop 
in the demand for overshoes and ga 
loshes, reflected in an announcement 
by the Goodyear Rubber ( ny 


Middletown, Conn., of impending lay 
offs Arthur V. McDowell, vice-pres 


ident of the concern, said that pro 
duction in all departn ents was being 
reduced as a result of the slackening 
n demand 


Witco Plant Near Completion 
nstruction of the new carbon black 
plant being erected at North Plains, 
Texas, by the Witco Carbon Company, 
s proceeding rapidly, with first produc 
yn expected early next month. The 
plant, which is located about a mil 
north of the McKee plant of the Sham 
rock Oil and Gas Company, will have a 
capacity of 70,000,000 cubic feet per day 
when completed. A siding to the new 
plant has already been completed by the 
Rock Island Railroad, while a _ village 
of modern homes for the workmen has 
also been built. The recently-formed 


Witco concern has its main ofhces at 
295 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Names in 


the News 





W. lL. Wiecanp, director of research, 
Columbian Carbon Company, New York 
elected as an indi- 
vidual member of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. G P. MoosHE- 
‘RANZ, Chemist, Jenkins Brothers, Bridge- 
was also elected as an indi- 


City, was recently 


port, onn., 


idual member 


SLUSSER, vice-president and 
Tire and 


CLIFTON ( 
Goodyear 
Rubber \kron, addressed 
members and guests of the East Akron 
Board of Trade at the Board’s annual 
meeting held at the Goodyear Cafeteria 


general manager, 


Lompany, 


He discussed “Good- 


Akron.’ 


on December 17th 
vear’s Future in 

Rornert I. WISHNICK, president and 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., was 
the Board 


treasurer, 
recently elected a member of 
of Trustees of the Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, as a representative 
of the Alumni Association. He was grad- 
uated from the Institute in 1918 with 


the degree of B.S. in Chemical Engineer 


J. E. Correr, formerly chief chemist 


f the Tyre Rubber Company, Ando 
ver, Mass., has been appointed to a 
similar post with the Virginia Ruba 

( Corporation, successor to Ruba 


which operates a 


factory in Bedford, Virginia 


I H. NAuM, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U S Rubber 
Products, Inc., was married to Miss 
Ora May BisHop, oO W oodsfield, 
Ohio, on Saturday, January 2nd, at the 

me yf the bride’s parents, with 
Rev. J. \ \. TrAYtor officiating. The 

suple left immediately afterward for 
motor trip east 

GrorcE W. Sawin, formerly Phila 
delphia District Manager, B. F. Good 


rich Company, has been named vice 

president and general manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, filling the 
vacancy left by the death of 
FrANK G. Mortey. The new executive 
| service 


recent 


nas a record of 24 vears of 
vith Goodrich 


CHar_Les A. MEars, associate director 
of education, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, delivered a talk on “Something 
for Nothing” at a banquet of the Young 
People’s Club held at the Wooster 
Avenue Reformed Church, in Akron, on 
December 11th 

Leonarp C. CARTWRIGHT has joined the 
staff of Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He has had an extensive experi- 
ence in various industries as a research, 
development and consulting chemist and 
engineer. 





S. L. Brous, a member of the chemical 
staff of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
\kron, addressed members of the Cuin- 
cinnati Section, American Chemical 
Society, on the subject of “Synthetic 
Rubber” last month. 


LL. A. Laursen, widely-known rubber 
machinery inventor, was reappointed to 
serve another three years on the Akron 
Metropolitan Park Board on December 
24th. 

W. E. Emtey, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., is sched- 
uled to deliver a paper on “Accelerated 
Aging Tests for Paper, Rubber and 
Weighted Silk” at the Second Congress 
of the \ssociation for 
Testing Materials to be held from April 
19 to 24, 1937, in London. 


International 


Georce J. Strircu, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Company for the past 
sixteen years, has been named manager 
of the manufacturers’ sales division 
office in Detroit to succeed the late 
JAMES T. KENNEDY. This division is con- 
cerned with original equipment sales 

E. Hazett has been transferred from 
the General Laboratories of U. S. Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., Passaic, N. J., to the 
Providence (R.I.) factory of the com- 
pany where he assumes the post of man- 
ager of the development department. 
N. Grsson Mance, formerly at the 
Providence factory, has been shifted to 
the General Laboratories at Passaic. 

E. J. SMAIL, Jr., general sales manager, 
Rubber Service Division, 
Monsanto Akron, 
has an interesting general article under 
the title of “Rubber” in the December, 
1936, issue of Monsanto Current Events, 
company house 


Laboratories 


Chemical Company, 


organ 

chairman of 
the board, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, celebrated his 68th 
birthday on December 20th at his Winter 
home in Miami Beach, Florida. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that 1937 would be 
a “boom” 


HARVEY FIRESTONE, SR., 


os 1 
year for rubber 


EK. M. ALLen, formerly connected with 
the research and development laboratory 
of the Columbia Chemical Company, 
Barberton, Ohio, has joined the chem- 
ical staff of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. He 
is credited with the development of 
Calcene 


Boyp R. PARMELEE recently resigned 
his position with the St. Clair Rubber 
Company, Marysville, Michigan, and 
has moved his residence to Detroit 
where he is located at 2858 Fort Park 
Boulevard, Lincoln Park Station. He has 
not yet announced his future plans. 





Hoadley Joins Atwood 





FRANKLIN R. Hoap.ey, erstwhile vice- 
president of the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., was pre- 
sented with a silver plaque by the em 
ployees of the foundry and pattern de- 
partments, and tendered a_ testimonial 
dinner by the executive and office force 
of that company last month prior to his 
joining the Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington, Conn., on January Ist, in the 
capacity of president. 


Gregory Joins Farquhar 


D. J. Gregory, noted designer of high 
speed hydraulic presses, has joined A 
B. Farquhar Company, Ltd. York, 
Penna., as chief engineer of the com- 
hydraulic division. Mr 
Gregory has with such Euro 
pean firms as the Krupp Works in Ger 


pany’s press 


worked 


many and the Putilov Works in Russia, 
while in the United States his experi 
ence includes development work with 
Bethlehem Steel, Southwark Foundry 


and Machine, 


mingham and 


Birdsboro, Farrel-Bit 
Baldwin-Southwark. He 
has developed hydraulic presses for the 
rubber, plastic, paper, 
other industries. The Farquhar company 


electrical and 


is expanding its hydraulic press division 


Kerm Heads Stanley Company 


William J. Kerm, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Stanley Chemical 
Company, East Berlin, Conn., has been 
named president of that company suc- 
ceeding the late William S. Rowland 
He also continues as treasurer. E. M. 
Hayden, in charge of technical develop- 
ment, research and new products manu- 
facture, has been named vice-president 
and secretary, and Edward H. Christ, 
sales manager, has been appointed vice- 
president. All three executives have also 
been elected directors. 

HERMAN OsporNE, president, Stalwart 
Rubber Company, Bedford, Ohio, led a 
discussion on “Industrial Price Wars and 
Their Results” at a session of the Bed- 
ford Rotary Club held on December 8. 
The discussion was one of a series on 
business problems conducted by the club. 
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bituaries 





W alter Logan Pipes 


Walter Logan Pipe i ind head 
of the Patent Depart the | S 
Rubber Compan ! lecembe 14 
on the link of the S al y| Clu 
Union, N | He uned eciing 
ill whil plavir t at ‘ 3 le but 
was dead before an a ohile sum- 

ed ‘ iched hin 
He was 50 vears of a Born in Wash 
ington, 1). . Mr Pipe I eived the le 
gree of M.I trot the University ot! 
West Virginia in 1911 and tour years 
later received an LL.B rom (CWeorg 
town Universit) ) t ou 
vears he work«e n the United States 
Patent Office and in 1916 completed a 
special course in patent law at George 
town \ few months atter ri iving his 


joined the Singer Sewing Ma 


LL. B. he 


chine Company, Elizabethport, N. J., but 
resigned three years later to enter the 
Patent Department of | S. Rubber 
with which he was nnected for 1, 
years at the time of | eat! In 1933 
on the leath of Er t Hopkinson, Mr 
Pipes was advanced to tl head of the 
department He leay 1 widow, daugh- 
ter, two brothers and a t 
Cc. « Loveland 
Charl | | cla i re m the 
sdvertisn | | i x years ad 
ertising ina t Mason Tire 
and Rubber ( ' : e han 
of his son in | ) Dect ‘ 
19th, at the a . | ! his 
education u I Hart 
Cos ws ee 
' , 
nf | i } at 
cecal i tne 
i I i i 
Tie i y 
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i \) t 
| 
i r\ 
‘ : \)? | 
had beet ’ 
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‘ \ \ 
WV i 
Leonard Kennedy 
‘ ard I inula 
, er 
ta ly i 1 Rub 
| . 
reorga ation 1921 trial man 
age | at Lr H tal, Port Ches 
é N. \ n De 201 He was 
. \ its ive ist | Vea 


Vly 
Will 
Madi 


K 





i 


ana mm 


New 


man first entered the 


with 
manly 
Rubbe 


son = Oquare 


ennedy was a business partner o 


m | 


Carey, former president ot 


Garden Corporation, 


missioner of Sanitation ot 


ww Con 


York City 


Andrew M. Wightman 
Wightman, 


industry tor more 
35 years, died 
in Oak Park, 
illness He 
Chicago, Mr 


lrew M associated 
the rubber 
. recently at his 
Illinois, after a 
was 54 years of 
Wight 
rubber industry 
ie Morgan and Wright 
joined the 


, 
Born in 


tl Com 


Later, he LaCrosse 


r Mills serving as sup¢ rintend 


ent of the mechanical goods division 


Subse 


yerint 


ant 
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G. A. Venghaus 


G. August Venghaus, assistant export 
manager, General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, died at his home, 974 Amelia 
Avenue, Akron, on December 6, at the 
age of 37, from a heart attack suffered 
a few days previous. A mere boy when 
the World War broke out, Mr. Venghaus 
nevertheless served in the capacity of an 
German army and as 
heart ailment to 
services \rriving in the 
1926, he 
export office in 
clerk, and was 
1929, 


othcer in the 
attribute his 
his wartime 
United States in 
joined General’s 
York City as a 
ferred to Akron late in 
positions in the 


sociates 


immediately 
New 
trans- 
holding 
various export depart 
ment until his appointment as assistant 
export manager. Funeral! 
held on December &th at 
Memorial Chapel in Akron with 
ment at Kingston, N. Y. He 


widow in this country and his 


services were 
Sweeny’s 
inter 
leaves a 
parents 


and two brothers in Germany 


W. Carl Raw 


W. Carl Raw, formerly assistant trat 


fic manager of the Miller Rubber Com 


pany for sixteen years, died on Decen 
ber 20, at the age of 52, th tim of a 
heart attack, while visiting friends in 
Fairlawn Heights Funeral services 
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Trenton News 





The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey held its annual 
meeting and dinner on December 8th 
at the Trenton Club. The following 
officers were all re-elected: John A. 
Lambert, Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., presi- 
dent; Lloyd Leaver, Hamilton Rubber 
Mig. Co., vice-president; Charles E. 
Stokes, Jr.. Home Rubber Co., secretary; 
and Horace B. Tobin, Woven Steel and 
Rubber Co., treasurer 

Practically every rubber manufactur- 
ing plant in the Trenton area is operat- 
ing twenty-four hours a day with three 
shifts, with reports current that this sit- 
uation will continue for some time to 
come 


Suit for $50,000 damages has been in- 
stituted in the Circuit Court, Trenton, 
by Andrew Ducko against the Thermoid 
Rubber Company, the plaintiff alleging 
that he suffered pulmonary injuries by 
inhaling asbestos dust while in the em- 
ploy of the brake lining department of 
the company 

To fill current orders for rubber base- 
ball plates and other athletic material 
for Southern concerns, the Hohweiler 
Rubber Company, Morrisville, Penna., is 


yperating with 


two shifts. 
Israel Citron, president, Murray Rub 
] 


ber Realty Holding Company, has ac- 


quired title to the factory formerly 
operated by the Murray Rubber con- 
cern, the assets of which were disposed 
of at public action recently. According 
to Mr. Citron he will improve one of 
the larger buildings in the group in- 
volved in the transaction, renovating it 
for occupancy by industrial concerns. 
Title was secured from a group of New 
Yorkers at a sale held in Federal Court. 
Delinquent taxes, amounting to $45,780, 
will be paid to the City of Trenton by 
the new owner. 

Schiabo Corporation of Jersey City, 
has been incorporated at Trenton, with 
$180,000 capitalization, to deal in scrap 
rubber and metals. Incorporators in- 
cluded: Louis Schiavone, Michael V 
Bonome and Richard V. Bonome, all of 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Trenton, is building an addition to its 
factory, with other additions planned 
for the early future. 


Company, 


The Ruberoid Company, South Bound 


Brook, N. J., gave to each employee not 
eligible to a vacation a cash present 
during the holiday season. The com- 
announced that in the 


coming year all eligible employees will 


pany recently 


be given an extra week’s pay or a 


week’s vacation with salary 








Kaysam Officers 


Officers of the Kaysam Corporation 
of America, 1 East 57th Street, New 
York City, 
tory at the Rubber-Gel Products Cor 
poration plant in North 
Mass., include Allan A. Ryan, Sr., 
president; Fortune Peter Ryan, treas 
urer; and Adolphus F 
tary. The directorate is composed of 
the following: David A. Cutler, presi- 
dent, Alfred Hale Rubber Co.; Brad- 
ley Dewey, president, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co.; T. F. D. Haines, of Ap 
pleton, Rice and Perrin; John H 
Hunter, Sr., of John H. Hunter and 
Son; B. H. Jackson, of Metal Trad- 
ers, Inc.; Elmer Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc.; 
Allan A. Ryan, Sr., and Theodore §S 
Ryan 


which maintains a labora 


Quincy, 


Long, secre 


German Publisher Moves 


The Union Deutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, publisher of Gummi-Zeitung and 
Kautschuk, weekly and monthly German 
rubber journals, respectively, has moved 
its offices to Unionhaus, Alexandrinen- 
strause 108, Berlin, SW 68, Germany. In 
addition to the two rubber journals, the 
company also publishes several rubber 
technical books. 


Raise Mechanical Goods Prices 


A general increase in prices of me- 
rubber probably 
take effect in the next few weeks fol- 
lowing an upward revision announced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron 
Effective January Ist, Goodrich in- 
creased hose and belting prices by 5% 
with a 10% boost on miscellaneous 
items, including packings and molded 
and extruded goods. Increased costs of 
necessitated the price 
advances, according to J. H. Connors, 
Goodrich vice-president. 


chanical goods will 


raw materials 


Wilson Appointed Secretary 


B. Brittain Wilson, business manager 
of the India Rubber World, has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Group, Rubber Division, A.CS.. 
succeeding D. C. McRoberts, elected to 
the post at the December 18th meeting 
of the Group, but who has since resigned 
from the publishing organization to be- 
come assistant to the president of the 
Kaysam Corporation of America. The 
appointment was announced by Chair- 
man Dr. J. Miscall, following a mail 
vote of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Rubber Group 
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Stillwagon Joins “World” 


S. C. Stillwagon, with the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., for a number of 
years, recently resigned from _ that 
company to join the editorial staff of 
the India Rubber World. After being 
graduated from Hiram College and 
majoring in chemistry at the Case 
School of Applied Science, Mr. Still- 
wagon joined the general laboratories 
of U. S. Rubber as a research chemist 
For the past twenty years he has been 
connected with various technical and 
manufacturing divisions of the rubber 
industry, serving at one time as chief 
chemist of the Mechanical Rubber 
Company, Chicago. 





LOS ANGELES NEWS 





One of the largest gatherings of 
rubber appliance customers ever to 
get together in one group on the Pa- 
cific coast met by invitation at the 
down-town display and store building 
of Rubbercraft Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, Ltd., for the annual Christmas 
party. 

Charles N. Merralls, president of 
the corporation, was host to the group 
and states that nearly 1,000 of the 
1,200 invited attended. The loft of the 
two story building was _ beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with ever- 
green boughs, toy balloons and col- 
ored lights. A buffet lunch was 
served, with more than 300 pounds of 
turkey needed to supply the guests 

“This annual event,” says Mr 
Merrals, ‘was bigger this year than 
ever before in its history. 
no women present and a program of 
singing and music followed the sup 
per. We never allow business to be 
mentioned at our annual customer 
guest parties. I assume the fact that 
sales for 1936 were 33-1/3 per cent 
above those of 1935 is part explan- 
ation of the enthusiasm felt at the 
party this year. The response was 


There were 


marvelous.” 

Another annual event celebrated at 
the Rubbercraft factory was the an- 
nual party for employees where pres- 
ents were distributed and an evening 
of entertainment and fun enjoyed 
soth men and women attend this 
party. 


The Darnell Corporation, Ltd., 
Long Beach, California, manufac- 
turers of wheels, casters and glides, 
reports the installation of nine new 
vulcanizing presses and the addition 
of a new 60-inch rubber mill in their 
plant. V. M. 
production at the plant, reports that 
the new equipment is necessary to 
take care of the increased demands 
for the products. The organization 
solicits no outside outlets for its rub- 
ber products but all are used in the 
equipment turned out by the company. 


3urrows, in charge of 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 12, 1937 
[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 


ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process Oils 


Organic i. e White seal 7 bbis Ib. .06%@ .07 Corn, refined, bbls........Ib. 114@ 116% 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) tb. 24 @ 28 _ n - a ae Ib. 16 “4 @ ry A , atone, CPUMO ac ccc a _ @ os 
a... i > : ; L Sei b 4@ .06 oe ore gal. .1§§ @ . 
plea .- 22 oe | ellows . Degras, bbls. ...........lb. .05%@ .06% 

“13 sg — - ee | ROME 2s ccces b. l @ .12 EE tele 5s amie abated lb. 05%@ .06% 
it sl 4 <r e 6s Ocher, dom. med........ lb. 02M@@ — eee Ib, 05 "@ ~- 
A-19 tb 36 @ «273 p oy ik) We ee SO 8 : Stier _ 
A-32 ; 30 > ‘80 a ee gal. 17 @-— 
A? ... ee eee - ’ b oa BLACKS Petrolatum, light......... Ib. 03%@ 03% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 65 @ 70 Arrow “Aerfloted” S§S ifica- | Pigmentaroil, tank cars. . gal. 2. oC = 

Itax ... . —- a cio: ae es en ans a> ° > —-— 2 ¢ 
Captax . TR AE OF Ib. Bone, powdered ........... Ib. 05%@ .12% Pine, steam distilled... . .gal. 64 @ 6 
NEE. 58. 46 4. ws + Ib. 55 @ .65 Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ .0825 R dest. a. drums. .....gal. “ae 

0 rere lb. 45 @ .55 uncompressed ........... Ib. .0535 .0825 | at 1 ign capella. val. 40 @ — 

@ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine lb, 44 @ 47 | “Certified,” Cabot ......... Ib. .0535@ .0825 | coe a tah vrseeee stb, = =.40 @ — 
Diphenylguanidine , lb, .35 @ .37 | OO NR aes Ib. .0535@ .0825 | Seedine, cl. .......-- Ib. 07K%@ — 
DEE pecshadvsscccs.. <i Oe Oe A SIE gncicctvansxesne ib. :0535@ .0825 | Sewage — aoe 
Ethylidene aniline .... lb, 145 @ 147% “ng Gall caapaepentaengeh tee ib. .05%@ 14 | | allie’ ~~ al aa . 
Formaklehyde aniline . lb. 37%@ 42 **Excello,”” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 a ~< ~~. ee — oon 
SEE ee lb. 4a ©@ Bi TREE” ‘Sasatcbwedoeer Ib. .03 @ .07 Woboni : “{" 8, ‘cl... Ib. = 2 = 
Heptene o-oo s-e.e.es oth. 40 @ WGaste” o.2 2 eee o sie ees, . Bee | pean Oe ae 
examethylene-tetramine Ib. 37 @ _ | MIBPOINCK 2.2 wsscccess b. 07 @ .12 ent : i 1 . 
I cad c Yleate, N 99 b | ; ““Micronex” RE OE ee Ib. .0535@ .0825 | ' on a pe dae rit 4 08 
Lawvitee b 12 @ — rSupreme™. essor spas ttt: Ib. .0535@ .0825 ee cane a phen ab on 
Jithes * 18 @ 2 hermatomic—“P 33" °22/!lb. — @ — mong eee me ee % 
Methylenedianiline lb. .36 @ «37 “Themex” ..... ae: ib. — é _ , eee S00 Ge. wt... 300 © 
Monex ....... lb. 3:25 @ — | United “Dixie” & “Koamios'.1b. .0535@ 0828 ee ee et ae ei 
xynone .. : lb. .6 @ . | ymentar, tank cars....gal. ‘ @ > 
EE ccc acne lb. 50 @ .55 | in — ce eeee +. gal. 25° @ «27 
Pipsolene bh 1¢ @ 1.85 i, oe Ge Se ddu seed Ib. — @ -—- 
R&H«0. b. 40 @ «441 | COMPOUNDING MATERIALS , Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
R@&HsSo. lb. 40 @ «4! | Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 Solvents 
R2. 1} 1.50 @ 1.80 | Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb. 10%@ .12 | Acetone, pure............lb 0S @ . 
eros it 2¢ 25 pS er errr ton 13.00 @15.00 | Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
b. 1.20 @ 1 . 
aoe cs ana ding lb 175 @ — Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 | No. 1 bbls... gal. .28 @ .39 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 . lb | Cr EE ac ocr ebaaeacded Ib. 05 @_ .06 | Benzene, 90% ....... gal 18 @ .23 
i lb. Pe Re ee ...ton 23.65 @31.15 seta-Trichlorethane .. gal @ -— 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. 4 @ .28 nn, Ce lb. 04482 — Bondogen ......... Ib. o= 
Trimene .... a Ib. . 2 a f BeMtOMS occ ccccccsccccces lb. .02 @_ .03 Carbon, bisulfide Ib. 05%4@_ .08 
a an lb 1.20 @ — | Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 Carbon, tetrachloride. . Ib. 05%e@ — 
Triphenylguanidine Ib. 58 @  .60 CE x niente sn 2 er ton 37.50 @45.00 Dichlorethylene ....... Ib. so = 
. sweinsss ‘ lb. gg. 3 4 ae lb. 02 @ — Dipentene, cml., drums..gal. .41 @ .44 
—_—_.... Ib. 62 @ 1.00 | Chalk, precipitated Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. 10 @ .10% 
Siecke B. lh 62 @ 75 Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. 05S4@ .06% 
Guin C lb. 38 @ .69 : NEAVY cncccccccccceses ton 45.00 @55.00 Gasoline, steel bbls... ...gal. 146@0e0e— 
Vulcanex ’ Ib. Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 Naphtha, solvent ...... gal Jl @— 
Vulcone ..... Ib. Aerfloted, Suprex ... ton 8.50 @10.00 PEE 6 Vtndédee caer Ib 
Vulcanol Ib. | SEE Secndicacees ..ton 900 @ — ROOM .occcceccvscccess lb 
22e.P |... Ib. 48 @ .60 SS es ton a Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 09 @ —_ 
Zimate Ib. | Dixie. Jr. : A ton | richlorethylene .... lb @ 09% 
I Inorganic ene pie bene es ee ton | bb ?— ipa oe os 
itharge lomesti 7 a .07 ee” Seed ew aaw v.06 oe Mee ton dest. dist., drums gal. 47 @ —= 
Magnesia, calcine heavy : - « NR e553 became 15.00 @ — vo 
Nitco .... ...ton 8.50 @ 9.00 }eeswax, white Ib $+ @ «35 
i Sa Ib. .11 @ .15 Carnauba, yellow.... b. 15 @ .46% 
COLORS Glues extra white... tian 28 @ .30 | ona white, dom.. lb 08 @ 11 
Blacl Ss acini saieai _ medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ .19 | ntan, crude .........lb. 10%@ .11% 
ogg (See Compounding Materials) A ®  e Bearer ton 30.00 @55.00 Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
a ' 7 @ 30 SS eee .ton 40.00 @65.00 Yellow crude scale..... lb .034@ — 
UWhtramarine 1 1 iy. - | Magnesium carbonate . It ;: a «= White crude scale 124/126. .|b. wa a 
— oo ED EE ches shines ton 35.00 @ — Refined, 122/127.....+.... lb. 104%4@ — 
ry . Pyrax A een : ton —- @— 
Sienna, Italis ‘ ‘I- 
Sector a — . .. = e aes | Rottenstone (powdered) ..... lb. 02%@ .05 j . ANTI-OXIDANTS 
gaan r, rk . : 04% Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 —_ Se A isunvasveuvenn > 
. : 7” ; ” Starch, powdered ..........cwt. 3.19 @ 3.39 Rae. Be Ib, 
( —, eee ib 20 e 77 Tole. domestic ....... ..ton 16.00 @ 18.00 sm mand eee pease ts 
*, ‘ — i it A ‘ Leg = =. Whiting, commercial .......ton 17.00 @18.00 esin .....+- . «lb. 
a ' — ses rt - © “ Columbia Filler... ..ton 9.00 @14.00 | . se er ee * 
a a oo English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 | Albasan .......... lb, 70 @ = 7S 
e . - SE re ead ton | POE aiiecsacss - a lb. 
f ye naan ae “ —— | ala eI RTS 5 Sik 8 ton 7.00 @ — B-L-E iat Geos ; Ib. 57 @ .60 
ees, Sh wb = 4 <p 40 | «(Wood Flour .........-++++. ton 18.00 @30.00 | Flectol-H. ............seeee: Ib, =.54 @ _ .65 
' en & abs : ses ) @ .6 Zinc Carbonate ..... : Ib 1n'4@a@ 11 Flectol White... “ore * 15 @ 1,15 
ine ian £ nalish a axel Ib. 09 @ 4.10 Zinc Stearate | 27 G@ | Flectol B.. eee Se eS 4 @~ ««.65 
omestic (Maroon) ... Ib. 11@e— | | Neozone . ase lb. 
oe a “poses : 100 @ .12 Oxynone . o8 lb 66 @ .75 
eruas ub Red, f.o.b. Easton .Ib I4@ — MINERAL RUBBER Perfectol ...... ast iy aha 67 @ .75 
nites lets ] 
aT : ™ , . ; ee nn 286 2 | nnervte ved % ee Ib. 35 @ At 
Crvetene. Wi ) , . Gi , Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 seem | < . orn 
Cryptone. ZS 1} 7 nor, | Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton Stabilite ...... . ID. 37 @ 62 
a see N . BR "ag ° mopeepebede: ion a0 2 a | Stabilite Alba ............. lb, .70 @ .75 
a 4 | Pioneer, ae — Walle wakesctovbtan ansawes Ib. 55 @ .60 
Mthalith. black label—11 1 1, @ Ad ioneer-granulated .......... ton MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Azolit! 114 @ 1 
' I ; ROCUIIOD 95.06.06 604s ceere weds lb. . e-— 
Bax x ; oa SPECIALTIES Cocoa Soapstock .. ee Ib. .06 @ .08 
tanox ( a 16% ; 
Titanox RB Ib 054%@ ~ .0 | Aromatics—Rodo ............ Ib. poll hl ae 2 aap nn a e = 
a . | eee > 2 2 | al teen eee ee ). ye) oe 
Titanox ( ! ( e Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... Ib. 2.00 @ — | Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro..... Ib. =.12 @ .30 
Zinc Oxide—American Process | SORPPOSE wcocccrccvceseccseun Ib. 35 @ .37% | Gori; : a 
; ls m= | Boren, £0 We Banc ccscce ton 65.00 @ — 
American Azo Sponge Paste ......+.++++++- Ib. — — = | Soap Tree Bark, cur, sifted. .lb 06 @ .08 
723 (lead free Ib. 054%@ 05% | , AR re Ib. .56 @ .60 i : cer : : 
Anaconda, lead free |b. 05% @ 05% | | FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Hlorechend Lead Free Brand - - . | ae SOFTENERS Amberex . . Ib 23 (a 
x 7 “J = pods a 02 %2 | Acids ; a : " Black ° Ib S44 
xX > o—< Ib 03% a 2¥; | Acetic, 28 ©, bbis.....1001b. 2.45 @ 2.70 White ; Ib. 095 @ .15 
xX Red—/ < wD. IRE NOK | Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Browt ..Ib .095 @ .14 
+ ne 4 - v2AE rts, la ig ay 66 degrees ....ton 15.50 @16.50 | Duphax ; sovegese <alee . 
—— .ed— it 1D YVI4A@ VIA Acids, Fatty 
oe af — ‘? bbls. aE 1 ety, a O27 | Laurex cesveseusadaadean Ib. 15 @ .16 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
adox, Diack label!» - «1D. YI%4@ 02% | NE acvéacctioereesun Ib. O8Y%Y@ 11% | Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) «Ib. 03%@ .04% 
Ret ree 16 , - : ae 4 @ 053 Stearic, double pressed...lb. .10 @ .11 | Sulfur flour. 7 ‘ 
_ Red labe ; . + «1D. 05%@ .05! TRONTEOS  cocccccessescnes Ib. .09%@ .10% | Refined, 100% pure cbhags).cwt. 2.55 @ 3.15 
I 


: i ; .60 @ 2.35 
Caustic Soda, 76%..... cwt. 3.05 @ - ES dew 2c oW dinheds edmben Ib. . 


green labe! ale 05%@ .051 
| Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt 125 @ ~ Vande . errr: 


2 

St. Joe, black label 05 ; 

St oe, bla ahe Ib. 05% @ .05% | Alkalies Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 
red label lb. .05%@ .05% 
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of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed ti 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
» (All Quantities rn Long Tons) 
—— Gross Imports ————____—__ Re-exports —— = ny , ong 
Average Average = —————— Figures on Monthly Basis — — 
Declared Declared '£ 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 193 1936 
Tota Value Total Value = Jan 43.002 4 98 557 29.648 22 645® 39.190* 47.103 48.506 
saad ; Long Dex lared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Feb 41.594 > 28 797 31.821 91.392 40.515* 43 127 36.746 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Ma 44°73 : 32.788 29°505 17,483" 47.003" 42.620 42.703 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 5 pans 2 oy oy ta 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 Apr 4 », 686 33,321 27,51 25,928 44,853* 44,247* 51,897 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 May 49,233 ), 386 37,817 30,957 44,074 42,918" 41,101*° 50,482 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 4,827 19,847,753 59.76 June 4 7 4,195 7,916 41,47 50,743* 40,147* 3¢ 6* 52,636 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 - 152 31.397 29.97 9.614% 32.553* 7 27 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,778 24,735,488 39.76 - comm — <a Soe eee, Soe. + gl 
1928 439.731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 Aug Ae tame i BR BR a eg 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 ‘ ™ , ' 
1930 482,082 139,134,33¢ 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 Oct 4,800 9277 «= «22. 28% ’ . 53* 41,969% 49,5 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 N 7 I 4 23.231 8 831* 1748* 4 l 
1932 409,584 31,936,45' 4.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 De 5 21.687 21,409 18,015 28.757* 36.569*% 4 4 
1933 407,817 4$4.034.064 4.82 20.537 2,601,352 5.65 = — 
1934 449 97.898.5 ) 23,848 .770,109 11.23 | ) 2 )R 2.00 Th 
193 ‘ 448 339 84.33 12.09 — 
* Revise 
19 
jan 39,67 10 0 - 77 278.229 12.72 38.698 
Pel 4 ) ‘ é R4 480,440 11.62 45,42¢ 
Marct 45,3 11,801,152 11.62 1,868 486,379 1.62 43,482 a1 } In \t: : 
March = 48,3 1,13 21,868 = 486,379 11.62 43,482 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
Mav 19 278 Q 3 102.4 39 28,48 - 
- ; 4 . 2a : yh - ep (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
ily 46,98 11,66 11.08 189 132,173 12.06 46,498 ' 
August 4@ 249 419.056 cK 476 130.464 12.23 39 Consumption Consumption 
Sept 1,659 g i381 468 0.438 11.48 34.19] ; Produc- Ze to Prod all 
Oct ) , ( 188.518 292 34 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks*® Year t I Cr Stocks* 
Nov ! + ¢ 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
De 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208.516 223.000 50.4 24.785 19323 99,560 81.602 9 20,746 
193% 929. 218.954 226,583 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,59 2 23,079 
Jar 1930 157.967 153,497 40.8 22,006 1935 12 7 25,069 
Fel 
M ir’ 14.8 ——Figures on Monthly Basis noc 
M 8 : 9 
Sass 7 3 ! 1 Ju : » 17,810 
lu , Fe 989 Au 12 
A M ) 637 Se] 18 
aes Apr 8.716" nq ’ 64 
0 M . $4.2" 18,541 Ne { 472 
x 4.1" 17.9 De 8 25,069 
® Revise 
Not ] 26.145 Tul Z 
Fe g 7 1 8,267 Aug 12,8 3 
Vl ” 767 >161 Ser 1 l 
Ar 1 ) 22,274 Oct 14 7 l 6,38 
, -« . M 11 v¢ 22.852 N 8,13 
. 22 
United States Imports of Guayule, i 11,548 21.9 22,738 = De 
= ae ° ° = * St t at e end of month or year 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex LR 
(All Ouantities tn Long 7 ons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex () T ’ . ee . 
ees les «6(Teks es Tee he eee’ U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
1924 1,356 392 464 $68,456 6,165 1,237,100 2.157 864.059 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 $17 $74,750 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,81( (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 582 447,246 2,448,657 1,116 876.077 1934* 235° 136 1934* 5* 1936 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 2.540.059 4.167 2.185.579 . aoe a 
1929 1,231 (545.175 728 566.964 2.458.136 3.728 1.787.997 January . Sea August .... 39 Erg 
1930 1,096 347.388 501 422.684 1.403.244 4.449 1°506.804 February 10 26,432 27,401 September 4,069 3/,862 44,346 
193 ; 1,208 411,692 1,019,010 4.650 ‘ag4.355 Ma : Rg ee 4 ee egy 
1932 709 147.403 616.596 3.08 601.999 Apr See = 6eSreee November . 34,998 956 39,919 
1933 658 2,261,869 5, 944.895 11,085 1,833.67 Ma tty December .. 30,581 “- 
1934 4 49 4 438 > 4.988 943.732 13.070 633.233 Jur ry a7 44,630 . —_ 
1935 168 88.384 5.747 136 3532992) 466 41,209 46,692 Total 7,106 4 
193 * Revis on basis final annual figures issued by Bureau Mines. 
Nov 7( 93 e 657 
De ) 4 71.8 ) é 
, . . - > on . 7T . 
193 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
an 7 474.68 ° 
Feb 7 106 98 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Mar 417.704 
April 669 , 3 1612 622 )40 Total Total Total 
May 88 698 2 14,09 1.47 490.769 ae. <nsees 21,863,311 28 $.247.28 a ee 6,261,336 
June ! 74 18 657.311 No: re 26.001 ,664 Sa? ssesee 24.141.502 xP 8,713,962 
July 67 665 579 29 1926 ...... 24,199,524 Te . cexeen 17.364.096 1934 ...... 12,255,118 
Aur 769 1 f 9 | aS 19,700,003 SS sstewe 11,253,800 FeGe conver 18,664,356 
wept 4 8 69 l 
a 114 ] g ) 7 6: 1936: 1936 
v 59 8 ) is 1 8,72 January 1,877,448 ae wes ake 1,959,425 September 1,104,404 
- 9 ee February 1,260,590 June ...... 1,876,446 October 1,846,750 
Note; Total 1935 fimures (re ‘ Marcl 840,723 Tuly ...... 1:716,463 November 2,173,408 
: al 3%) hgures . ‘ ect the c April 2,258,296 August 934,595 December 1,941,550 
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| Average Spot Closing Prices— 










































































gs SENN FE WO 
4232 om bn phd a pal Sh pate wpe 
} ine ! |} | 3 eS | ° Sh 
si. Filleiziige | Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
l= - - oe — | le |e | 
> |x =| RS] | Sey (New York Market) 
- ae Bae) N [ee | ap enhanhat bat hot) | 
— me et ee eet et ee 1] . r 
-—-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— 
= S| eae | she | ee DPE | SRLS | = 
BS ye la ol cnaae Casas to ean lameclouln || Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
= ~~ 7 = | OS Tres Pe F 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
; s ee _ }} 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
eF(FS SSS | RE SES |} 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
= lam met | mem | mote | oe 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.56 
No? oto ce oe so a ee St . ~. 
er ad ead ee —— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930——— 
~ ST 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
SS so Heese Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SON Mann Jan. 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 
= mame Feb. 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 15.48 
x Mar. 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 
~=- “ | 
m oN =s Apr. 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 
PS sel | May 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 15.62 
= nee June 12.45 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 
3 8% aeaa July 11.24 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 16.49 
= mores Aug. 9.96 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11,98 16.25 
.~ edits Sept. 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 11.55 16.46 
w © aw | 

t lea | Oct. 8.20 4.87 3.6 7.64 13.96 12.62 16.55 
- wer 7 | Nov. 9.01 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 13.15 17.97 
=, 20 O\"t one = | m2 » —_ wontons o> | Dex 9.05 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 13.28 20.01 
s aneea Njers’ ian nate Se] [Sees | eS ise | Average 
< ie eo ihe “ | i for Year 11.98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 12.37 16.41 

~ ~ ye | “ako t ae oo NONE tet 
Sa Tiss bg Pe Shuman | Owe ca” 
~ | See Sf men | moon See | ems 
= “os } . . . 
ect | [MEER RR ee Se tReet les London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
on Oe Messe jose [ae ceetetetmton | me ; 
aaa Reel ee [ele [ten Smoked Sheets 
t Rising oe a a (In Pence Per Pound) 
- wo Re Preeiec| yw awe St Neve peyyite | leo “ 

NS | 2.858 Sachackac Sammon | co 36 «19 I3¢ 1937 19 19 1937 
se le is Si es wai 2 pee Da Oct N De Jan Day Oct No De la 
a ne eo 90 | cs = 7 5 17 x Ss 9 
-—. to a x *~ | ° Rw > ge * 7 Q 87% 18 Q 918 
= ~ 1 ot ost ee an fee =- x yi Q Q - 19 7% R 91 
= j Q3 9 934 DV) 7% ° 
oc oe sty + 7 g 9 10 1 ; 1% 

= 7 ai ~~ =) 8 S 10 ¥, 4 7 ti I1% 

- ‘ se z — - 7 g ) 103% 3 7% g 10. 
ay = in ost — 7 y 10 + 7 7% S 104% 
= a“ - = ne mE = n = -~ yi . ) g : 9 ) 5 “ 
of soe ; ane ‘. oe ee ke 1 : & 1( 7 < : 
“J. wwe St An | aie | & . - | 1 7 x 2 X N 11% 
® . on ~ . Nn ~ tT" oor ic c v~ 13 7 g 29 Q 0 
on _ be = — ~~ one mt tt ee rac en Sian at 7 7% 8 ( 8 | R | 
° oe * nonP on» + / 7% vy x 10 
N ~ 2lan esas |o5|en TwmowmmMes | On a : 6s 
- a ee on ee mene Average Monthly Price Per Pound aa 
a2 -~“l/|e Blan] aa8s | en 2 j/22\i2] Ise 1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
wr) . "ee seit : | Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
as ow ele —~ Jan. ... 2.264 4.429 6.434 6.758 Aug. ... 3.811 7.401 5.696 7.581 
ee oe le mon ten . “ lioness Feb. 2.093 4.920 6.292 7.255 Sept. . 3.728 7.409 5.508 7.577 
i - Stee be aaa iat imo | |S Mar. ... 2.099 5.136 5.745 7.450 Oct. ... 3.957 6.806 6.130 7.898 
sS Apr. ... 2.323 5.712 5.604 7.502 Nov 1.096 6.294 6.308 8.572 
> PP ee |= pe CO F0 Nxt a May 2.966 6.207 5.822 7.335 De 4.200 6.295 6.340 9.581 
SS ~ we i=nN | tT moo > June ... 3.392 6.245 6.027 7.352 Average for 
oO x ai —_ ae July 860 7.053 5.801 7.696 Year 3.233 6.159 5.97¢ 
— x an 
bh > wh a? wt 20 o~. or H in 
la! > oa 03 ee Peas * mre ‘ 
- Se mama (RKSkIt a ]/meume | coke | 
_ | . . 
s . yt Cl C Pr 
Sse Sfee lee) ot) eeelesle = Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
= = he . inte. = 
= nore (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
ot >. . x 1 Dr ~ 
eo cline “Slr - | Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
o | 
a. go.00 | \c0 Sse | Fae | 19236 1936 1937 1936 1936 1937 1936 1936 1937 
nN So ine | w pad temo “ee | Date No Dex Jan Date Nov Dec lan Date Nov De« Jan 
Ci de so eo 1 12.58 11 12.87 13.03 22 12.71 
= oro gO NS? 0 —\) ee | 2 12.08 63 12 12.10 12.98 23 1. 0 12.83 
| abe mae | mee | = | 2.64 13 12.15 24 12.13 12.99 
~ ons og ons es ooo FS os oe “ = 4 12.25 12.64 12.91 14 12.18 13.02 2s 22.25 
=) 5 12.34 12.56 12.91 15 12.92 26 
e | |2 we 6 12.27 12.9 6 12.29 12.92 27. 12.27 
* S215 peop bat ; 7 1 2.60 13.07 7 12.30 12.75 8 12.36 13.11 
a re | 8 12.71 13.01 18 12.20 12.80 9 12.95 
©] | ae = | 9 12.24 12.84 13.06 19 12.23 12.81 0 12.43 13.04 
2 = >| Sree | KX 1 ' 34 12 3 l 1 13.0. 
" man ; — aN | me law sn 4 _ 4 5 
aa =e law 21 12.22 12.78 
1 ee es ¥ SS . 20 ke e 
a» |= ee | ae | Re | ———Average Monthly Price Per Pound———— 
4 ax | 1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
WEF ere penton’ | Re Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= [ene Ce eae | mies Jan. ... 6.23 11.25 12.70 11.91 Aug. 2.55 13.40 11.48 12.28 
“a, 4 we aes Feb. ... 6.05 12.28 12.58 11.53 Sept. .. 9.64 13.00 10.80 12.31 
os. Mar. ... 6.39 12.30 11.63 11.43 Oct. ... 9.58 12.48 11.28 12.30 
e &5 Apr. ... 7.02 11.80 11.73 11.71 Nov. ... 10.04 12.53 12.01 12.23 
Ste > || May ... 8.64 11.44 12.25 11.68 Dec. ... 10.17 12.76 11.99 12.83 

e Sols os : | Jume ... 9.47 12.20 11.89 12.02 Average for 

- asog a = ™ July ... 10.76 12.84 12.26 13,11 Year ... 8.63 12.36 11.88 12.11 

2 3020 = 9 a 



















World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 





THE RUBBER 
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U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 





































— ON HAND , 
At -—ON HAND - 4 FLOAT—— AND AFLOAT— Figures for Recent Years 
End of 1934 1935 3 134 «193 1936 1934 1935 1936 ait 
. g 1929 1930 1931 19321! ) 1935 
fan. 370,039 349,446 285.054%4 42,06 43,870 415,807 391,512 328,924* . P . 7 < < 
Feb. 358,423 340,264 282,902°53.063 42.969 46 > 411.486 383,233 329.434° P ict 44 68,726 30,965 48,740 40,089 , 3 49,902 
Mar. 353,078 340,284 276,823°54 44,48 8 407.8 84.769 335,758* Shipments , 1,39 93,638 50,061 40,251 44,094 4 oe 
Invent 1.838 9.003 7.995 7.644 £8 sag 8 196 
Apr 351.073 337.586 264 aecy 17 451 47 G672 407.274 37 311.9068 
May 350.935 322.558 248 ) 14 12. 260 408.256 366.933 297.177 
Tune 461 324 ' : 799 293,114 Figures for Recent Months 
ne £2 224,692 254,496 45,869 4 $3 410,941 383,710 294,841 PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS INVENTORY— 
Aug : by : : - 7 4 89 381.8 92,653 1934 35 193¢ 134 1935 193¢ 34 3 1936 
ept. 3 f 4 199.454 74 | 10,717 ; - 
7 Ja ; { 3.663 3.875 ) 684 8 8.91 
Oct f ! ‘ 8 > | ; g5 IR7 l c 
N 21 4 , 
. { MI 2 4°92 4°204 Qs 5 ) ORG 
De 5.000 4 ) { 44 4 
R M es ra i Ay } 4438 5.144 4.903 8 ) 
May + 7 332 +.067 5.8 ] ] 2 
* Revised June 4 ) 228 4,262 2 } 7,8 
Note: Complete y wy é sec the VA 
May 1, 1936 Tuly 4 4.157 5.447 5.744 9.437 8,8 7,746 
, a | 2 ) { 4,308 4.739 4,976 8,69 x 7,793 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Aug 0813.1 3,30 B36 05 
(No. of ) } } far ” rehou not including Latex) 
0) 4 . . 
I Liver ) N 1 3.9 8 49 
At end 734 734 ) IS | De S ) 4 ~ } ) 
January i any a4 >] 9 6.405 77 19 
February 3z 6 > 757 >7 67.983 77,138 
March 4 ) 4 4.779 2 39 R 72.8 
April 42,41 $ 8 932 R4 71,388 — . . . — -— 
May 42,19 7 1.349 4.007 71.927 69.15 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
] ! 4 f 4 ) 4 ~ ! ] He ] — , 
Figures for Recent Years 
July 49 4 49 414 74,915 63,715 
August 48,9 4 45.749 4¢ 84 é f 29 1930 1931 1932 l ‘ 9 
Se embe 4 4 48 P 299 2.420 42 333 36.291 42 2 $7.87 
et ‘ ‘ Shir ‘ 592 4+.938 50.021 37 911 8,067 
\ Invent 2 l 12.807 999 7,922 6,749 7,3 8 8,231 
Decembe 29 
ures from y rade Association of ndon Figures for Recent Months 
rn ’ —— _ PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS INVI rORY 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 4 26 24 1935 131 { 1936 
Figures from Stati Bulletin f the Int'l Rubber Regulation ommiuttee ’ {59 3199 372 4.168 8 4 R¢ 
Pe ang Para ar i A Oe ' > 
‘ M Ceylon® Holla Manaos M 4 y 
At end ; - 
; +4 g 729 
January e 4 4* Q 4.496 \ 
at + M j { 
Februa 4.4/5 19 | ) { 1 
March ) 7 18 47 4.864 
Aoril 407 4272 , 
May 6 687 2 ,* : 4°522 . 
June 8.260 ‘ } 4 > G - ; : Q - 
Jul 1443 , "7 | Pr 
August ) . | 
Septe oO ) IR 
se ‘ N o 
Obet ID 
| ‘ ; 1 tr ’ 
De ars - ; . . I epresent s¢ 
on I I I i Areas D S ks Only a ie Si ieateeenee) sore: 
Kt BBER STOC KS AFLOAT fr ‘ Septem!l 19 , were revised in Dec«e e! Annual 
ne T rate 
, Afloat fo A float for All Other ® Total * | (?) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
United States e Afloat Afloat *) Re 
End ot 
November | 89. | 
Decembe 8 
) Aut bile Producti 
End of: 193¢ Automobile roduction 
January ; 24 ) — . . 
February P 8 g United States— ——Canada-——— 
M arch 8 5 0,06 : Passenger Passenger Grand 
pr ‘ 8 Tota Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
— “7 ; | 1928 . 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
July 60.34 : 1929 . -5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263.295 207,498 55.797 5,621,715 
‘- - 1930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 25.442 28,75 3,510,178 
Sente 1931 .....2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63.477 19,144 2,472,351 
Octobe | 1932 .....1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50.718 10,098 1,431,494 
\ , | 1933*° 920.05 1.573.512 346,545 65.924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
ve ¢ , 4 | pa =e =e ene o v / 
| ;* 1 19 375 »? 6.852 1? 64 4 869.963 
‘ 4 Q5 723 6¢ 172.995 1 7 ; 4,182.49} 
* Total Afloat is a arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ s ments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce {il ther Afloat is determined 
subtracting the amount t t KS transit t the Unite States . 2 € ° sac - » Sea 
from the estimated total N : : 13,49 overs 
Preliminary estimate De 1,5! ° . $18,317 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS ey one . ; es 
(Figures from the Survey f Current Business) I ° > 79 13.268 10,85 300.874 
Mar.* 4 23 77,448 18.021 14,488 438,992 
At end of 3 ht, 
January 5 29 18.4 634.79 661.948 215 600.479* \ 7 $17.1 85.642 24,951 2 47 4.704 527.726 
February $16.1 é 219 63.3208 g 5 9 355° May é 6s Q 7 "5s 0528 20.00¢€ 16.38 3 7 480.571 
March 53 3 > 894 8 428 66.3282 678.209 74.594* | e* 452. R904 77 O€ 16,4( 1 469 25 
April S318 630.803 629.159 658. 79¢ 7 é g@ 52 
May 8.85 627.474 é 37 689.239 677.569 32,411 | 440.9 72,402 8 10,475 8,192 2 451,474 
June §33,02 15.7 72,804 71,525 511,931* August 271 754 «61 4,66 1,¢ 275.95] 
July 548.794 $89 g 258 679,061 510,872* Sept 135 } 7 44,533 4,655 2,481 2,174 139,785 
August 5 } ; 14 j 80.644 $39* 
September 561.8 85 | Oct 2 88 94 5,361 59 7 229,989 
Oct eT 22 8 ) 680.61¢ 74 > | N 394.8 45% $34 10,81. . 7 4 702 
Noveniber 605.684 614.34 4 g [24 408 623.3 
December 628.82 9 208 48 705 07 611.987* 
* Revised. ; 
Monthly Average 53.513 615.752 30.171 677.393 666.729* te S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 


® Revised. 


production, 

















JANUARY, 1937 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 





-—BRITISH MALAYA? 
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Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Cevlon ? Burma ? wak ¢ Borneo® Siam ‘* Madura E. Coast D.E.I. China ? Vallev Other * Total ' 
192 252.01¢ 70,432 181,5 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32.930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7.856 406.415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39.99 7,697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 34.497 80.347 6.688 23.165 9,065 429.366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49.56 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120.626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188.477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28.782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,436 149,787 259.643 37,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58.848 82.511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10.690 653.794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 3,018 65.990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6.767 853.894 
1930 347,043 133.876 413,167 76.970 10,782 10,309 6.781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5.651 814,241 
1931 519, 123.506 394,234 61.769 8.470 10.451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478. 92.539 385.713 48.973 3,888 6.960 4.664 3,45) 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573, 67.377 406.035 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 .88 2.737 846.312 
193 677,361 211,803 465,558 79.746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17.545 87.400 112,058 175,47(' 20,170 8.903 2.985 1,008,663 
1935 90,522 76.7 4 817 53,584 13,134 20,85 868 28.051 57.479 78.362 1 .247 29,949 11,125 5,055 856,245 
934 
Nov 51,141 8.75 42.38 756 5 53 D4 S¢ 7.62 7.123 5.338 2.35 017 334 76,676 
Dec $9,575 7 44.2 8.48 990 1.237 68 2 865 2.933 12.354 2.956 035 239 98.033 
1935 
Jan. 56.7 7,142 39,578 2,269 1,630 ] 2.6 $12 5.37 8.704 2.650 & 460 74.719 
Feb. 0,59 17 ,67¢ 32,917 731 1,887 2,288 4,395 6¢ 15,194 2,076 254 74,154 
Mar. 47,407 7 33.970 701 1,901 773 2,07€ 5.592 9 7.973 1,472 526 66.855 
Apr. 3,360 9 37,331 370 1,895 846 1,661 5.574 9,873 12.683 2,827 963 185 74,957 
May 51,353 0 27.633 674 2,323 848 2.752 6.217 7.931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
June 49,7 7 31,114 2 1,077 2,031 603 2,869 5,698 8,258 14.168 2,021 659 393 72,416 
Tuly $8,975 7 37.718 4,106 580 1,870 1,164 1,939 5,899 5.664 8.37 2,015 427 407 70,162 
Aug. 51,873 78 40,895 5,683 724 759 566 2,062 4,661 6,923 8.875 2,451 1,150 442 74,541 
Sept. 51,247 18 40,829 3.970 681 1,797 421 2,278 4.089 5.862 2,248 1,017 493 73,107 
Oct. 48.258 } ; 28,894 932 1,198 2,168 1,040 2 3,937 6.698 2,748 1,240 462 73,371 
Nov 43.147 18 3 ) gg 806 1.35 455 2 3,724 3.963 2.392 936 87 62,80 
De 7.838 7.52 9 4.942 2,323 1,23 171 2 3.881 5,2 4,911 1,329 531 61,42 
O3¢ 
Jan. ) 2.582 26,519 4.131 2.317 938 1.665 6,347 1,606 613 61,463 
Feb 8.436 18,8 57 3,664 2.111 529 6¢ 6.643 1,201 832 62,764 
Mar 46,552 12,026 4,526 4,336 1,848 342 2,9¢ 5,052 1,264 586 68,231 
Ap 199 x I 72 05 869 G 6,44¢ 1,056 693 58.36 
May 7 vo , - 4 l <7 6,015 95¢ 4 67.78¢ 
June ! g 1,386 4¢ 737 6,519 94 84 6¢ 
Tuly ) g 4 07€ 3.496 1.399 734 8,578 7 640 21.833 
Aug ‘ ‘ 4,019 809 541 84 7.35 529 79] 046 
Sept } 10.039 71 5,39 68 139 259 6,241 1,03 720 1,08 
Oct l y¢ Ds 2 14 Ré $9 8,14 1,2 64 80,381 
N 19 2 l 2,2 Is ) a 8 796 
Lx 8.749 758 8,99 4.377 
(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.1.’° are chiefly wet native rubber, which reduced about one-third in 
rubber is lar gely wet native rubber. lich is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; ruober exported as latex not included which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2 ,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1.117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1! 925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927, 1.437 in 1928. 2,670 in 1929. and 1. 2 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons 1930. (*) Calculated irom official 
1,274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Comenaves statistics until 1926; rubber rt statistics of principal consuming countries. viz. United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—such ipments were eauivaient to 18 tons 1gdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. t) This total includes the third column tor British Malaya. ‘Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Offic ial Exports minus Imports,”’ and all the figures shown ior other territories 
statistics (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports trom ‘“‘Othe- * Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available 


Note: THE Ficures ror 1933 ARE REVISED AS OF JANUARY 25. 1935 AND REPRESENT FINAL FIGuRES 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
























Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States ! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) lotal 

1919 238.407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.0 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 .279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.043 172 —3.307 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 12,7 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2.986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,5: 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,34 3,124 2.688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7.08 4,757 2,930 75 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,98! 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 2 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617,957 
1927 403.472 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 1 9,490 6.482 636 4,224 2.055 2.672 632,768 
1928 407,572 846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 3 8,430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 7 15.886 9,445 3.022 6,440 864 4.650 294.638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 € 3.354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,2601 43,483 10,149 0.671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20.917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29.83 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10, 402 772,803 
1934 4% 158.482 sé > 330 28.439 69,905 21.398 47.27 1642 9.115 3.758 12,418 6.901 10,999 926,389 
1935 455,758 128,829 51,45 62,899 26,870 37,567 21,880 9,978 7.393 4,068 11.878 8.140 11,245 

1935 

May 29,962 12,498 828 6.049 3,929 935 .937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
July 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 1,298 1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug. 14,120 4,508 4,790 2,814 916 1.227 655 528 413 820 752 673 77,7 2€ 
Sept. 1,223 3.740 3,453 1,604 1,696 .593 449 80€ 282 1,030 793 14 68.429 
Oct. 184 5,175 6.074 812 2.500* 4.87¢ 829 539 671 1,00 597 742 67.496 
Nov. 25,3 2.942 4,731 6.258 4,389 2,000* 4.858 783 449 245 1,20¢ 1,044 276 60,298 
Dec. 38,072 $.779 5,522 4,823 2,567 2,500* l 1.074 287 1,359 750 1,466 

1936: 

Jan 33,26 4,573 6,755 5,545 1,759 4,355 1,500* 467 1,2¢ 760 369 73¢ 664 767 62,77( 
Feb. 33.789 1,271 6,264 5,257 1/900 2,786 1,000* 94 735 799 10¢ 497 1.312 344 56,154 
Mar 3,743 l 7 4.333 4,569 1,81 5,17 1,000* 4.37 819 1.033 ) 754 1,11 410 58,243 
April 44,948 2,097 +,25 5.497 1,079 4,929 1,500* 3,251 19 1,097 238 848 ; 603 71,935 
May 5.549 302 4.335 4.639 2,221 31 1,000* 4.220 1 4 698 10 657 6¢ 61,456 
June 5.9 —1,49 +.84¢ 5.698 2,042 4,567 1,500* 2,427 5 579 27 650 323 59,148 
July 8,55¢ 7 $ ¢ 7 2,274 5.12¢ 2,000* 1.733 71 183 1,094 495 64,729 
Aug $1 4 1.581 toa 5 3.78 4,3 1,500* 128 807 78 2 1,145 50 I89 67,440 
Sept 19.45 Z +.39 6.0 2,393 5.195 1,500* 2.922 2.297 51 $71 091 301 624 77,176 
Oct $0,301 87 1.752 7.232 3.116 6,600 1,500* 2.761 1,09 817 343 171 or 1,026 

7 7 445 


Nov. 89 742 6,5 


a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exvorts not deducted 


per cent in oraer to eliminate imports of gutta percna and to reduce to basis of 


in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight. United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. !—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 


g—United Kingdom and Frencn exports to 


Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. 
b—French imports have been reduced !2 


Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


comes avaiiabie. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


- 


Lf Yterter Lec 


THE RUBBER ACE 


If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





— 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials — 





ACCELERATORS— 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 


1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
* 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 




















CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 
A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 











CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Speciaities Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. ef U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 








CARBON BLACK— 4erfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 











CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 














ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 
HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave.. Melrose. Ma-- 
Offices in New York, Akron. Chicago 














CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @ Chicago 

















COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 Se. Clinton St. Chies ago, Ill. 

Agents in Princip Cities 














CARBON BLACK—Micronexz 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW cost 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohte 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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